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FOOTPRINTS OF THE PILGRIMS IN HOLLAND. 


BY REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D. D.— SECOND ARTICLE, 


IT was in 1608 — in the spring or sum- 
mer—that the Scrooby exiles, after 
many hard fortunes by sea and land, and 
much persecution from. the bailiffs of 
King James, and not without some cow- 
ardly treachery on the part of the Dutch 
shipmasters, on whom they relied for 
transportation, found themselves together 
in. Amsterdam. 

Amsterdam, — or Amsteldam, — so 
named because it grew to be a great mart, 
around the nucleus of a little hamlet 
upona dam of theriver Amstel, is a queer, 
amphibious place, in shape not unlike a 
great horse’s foot, with the toe inland, 
and the fork of the heel toward the Zuy- 
der Zee, with the Amstel and its docks 
gridironing it in almost every direction, 
until, what with the river itself, and its 
connecting canals, it seems to be even 
more of acity in the sea than Venice 
herself. With its clumsy ¢vekschuzts in- 
stead of the Venetian gondolas, it sug- 
gests the prose version of the same gen- 
eral idea, of which the city of the Bridge 
of Sighs furnishes the poetry. 

Englishmen were there before them. 
Men persecuted for their faith elsewhere 
had for years found asylum in the Low 
Countries. 

During nearly half a century, the 
United Netherlands had maintained an 
unequal conflict with the bigotry and des- 
potism of Spain, the reflex influence of 
which had been to enlarge and consoli- 


date their own ideas of freedom for 
church and state. King James saw the 
value to England of having the good- 
natured, unambitious, and trading Dutch 
for allies, and not for enemies ; and so 
he agreed to permit contingents of troops 
to be raised within his own dominions, 
to aid them in their wearisome struggle ; 
but he found, to his grief, that his sol- 
diers came home from service in the Pays 
Bas inconveniently filled with notions of 
popular rights and civil liberty, there im- 
bibed. The bitterness of Romanism, as 
seen in their Spanish oppressors, but 
planted deeper in the hearts of the Hol- 
landers the living seeds of the Reforma- 
tion. In 1561, a Confession of Faith, mod- 
eled after that of the Calvinistic Church 
of France, was adopted by the Protes- 
tants of the Netherlands, who thence be- 
came known as “The Reformed.” By 
degrees the people took heart, until, in 
1573, they rose up in their might, and ex- 
pelled the Roman Catholics from their 
churches; and, about the close of the 
year, the Reformed religion was publicly 
established. At the same time, with a 
moderation which under the circum- 
stances was wonderful, they did not 
re-act into stringency on the other side. 
Brandt says,* “ About this time, the Re- 
formed Religion, as taught in the Palati- 
nate, at Geneva and elsewhere, was ad- 


* History of the Reformation in the Low Countries, 
i, 308. 
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mitted into the public churches; with 
this difference, however, that whereas 
other countries which had embraced the 
said religion would not allow of any 
variety of sects, because, said they, ‘God 
had appointed societies and governments 
not only for the defense of the lives and 
fortunes of the subjects, but also to the 
end that he himself might be universally 
worshiped in such a manner as he had 
commanded; and even many who had 
neglected their duty in this respect had 
drawn upon their own heads those punish- 
ments which they ought to have inflicted 
upon the impious :’ these provinces, on 
the contrary, were of opinion, ot only 
that all religions ought to be tolerated, 
but that all restraint in matters of re- 
ligion was as detestable as the Inguist- 
tion ttself; and accordingly they main- 
tained, ‘that nobody erred willfully, or 
could believe against his conscience ; 
that none but God could inspire right 
notions into the minds of men; that no 
religion was agreeable to God, but such 
as proceeded from a willing heart: expe- 
rience had also taught them that hetero- 
dox opinions could not so effectually be 
rooted out by human power or violence, 
as by length of time.’” 

Calvinism being thus the established 
religion of Holland, it will still be seen 
that entire liberty in belief and practice 
prevailed there ; the only difference be- 
ing that the followers of any peculiar 
faith, while they would have the most 
perfect freedom of worship in their own 
private houses, or buildings provided by 
themselves, would not be provided with 
church edifices at the public expense. 
In 1581, the Prince of Orange, when ac- 
cepting the office of Stadtholder, pro- 
claimed that “he would maintain and 
promote the Reformed Religion, and no 
other ;” but added that “he should not 
suffer any man to be called to account, 
molested, or injured, for his faith and con- 
science.” _ This was the logical good 
fruit of the declaration which the Dutch 
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had been driven to assert and maintain 
in their conflict with Spain, that “no 
princes or magistrates have any authority 
over the consciences of their subjects in 
matters of religion.” * 

It was impossible, under these circum- 
stances, that the oppressed of England, 
and other near nations, should not seek 
refuge in Holland. The Netherlands 
soon became notorious among the bigots 
and their defenders of the day, as “a 
cage for all unclean birds ;” and Am- 
sterdam itself was styled “a common 
harbor of allheresies.” Andrew Marvell 
thus utters himself concerning it : — 
“Hence Amsterdam, — Turk, Christian, Pa- 

gan, Jew, — 

Staple of sects and mint of schism grew ; 

That bank of conscience, where not one so 
strange 

Opinion, but finds credit and exchange ; 

In vain for Catholics ourselves we bear, — 

The universal Church is only there!” 


Twelve or fifteen years before the 
Scrooby men arrived in Amsterdam, a 
London company had gone over, who 
had Francis Johnson for their pastor, 
and Henry Ainsworth for their teacher ; 
and who, as early as 1596, had published 
their ‘Confession of Faith.” Four 
years before them (in 1604), Smyth of 
Gainsborough, and his company— with 
whom it is not improbable that the 
Scrooby men were loosely affiliated before 
they had strength enough to form them- 
selves into a separate church nearer 
home —had made good their retreat 
over the North Sea, and were also main- 
taining themselves on the Amstel. It 
must in sorrow be added, that these two 
congregations, of Johnson and Ains- 
worth, and of Smyth, had not found 
themselves able to live in that perfect 
peace which should have adorned their 
profession of the new faith which they 
had gathered out of the Word. No means 
which Robinson or Brewster could ap- 
ply sufficed to heal the breach. Indeed, 


* Van Meteren, x. 209. 
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it soon became evident that — would 
they, or would they not—the mere liv- 
ing in Amsterdam must involve the new 
comers in the ill-feeling, and the cross 
speech. So they prudently resolved to 
remove thence, before a bad matter was 
made worse. It is on record in Leyden, 
that John Robinson (Fax Robarthse) and 
some of “the members of the Christian 
Reformed Religion born in the kingdom 
of Great Britain, to the number of one 
hundred persons, or thereabouts, men and 
women,” petitioned the magistrates of 
Leyden, for leave to come to Leyden 
“bye the eerst ~~ May*next, = “tom have 
freedom of the city “in carrying on 
their trades without being burdensome 
to any one.” As this petition — itself 
without date—is indorsed in the mar- 
gin under date of Feb. 12, 1609, it 
seems probable that it had been pre- 
sented but a few days before that time. 
The magistrates sayin this indorsement, 
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“they refuse no honest persons free in- 
gress to come and have residence in this 
city, provided that such persons behave 
themselves, and submit to the laws and 
ordinances ; and therefore ¢he coming of 
the memorialists will be agreeable and 
welcome.” 

It was beyond a doubt in connection 
with this cordial response to their appli- 
cation, that the Scrooby church, now, in 
itself and all its appurtenance, “to the 
number of one hundred, or thereabouts,” 
removed, about May 1, 1609, to Leyden. 
Iam not sure that they left any foot- 
prints in Amsterdam. There is, however, 
one locality there remaining, which has 
an unquestionably Brownist flavor, and 
where, I have no doubt, the Robin- 
sonian company often went, if they did 
not worship there. 

If the visitor to the Amsterdam of to- 
day, — and, if he wishes to stop at the 
quaintest of all Dutch inns, let him tell 


Bo So 


‘oe 


the huurkoetsier to take him from the 
station to Hardenberg’s “Old Bible” 
house (Warmoes-straat 563); and if he 
wishes to make one of the best of ac- 
quaintances, and buy old books of’ a 
truly honest and noble man, let him find 
his way to my excellent friend, Frederik 
Muller (Heerengracht, K. K. 130), — 
when he is in the very center and heart 
of the old city, will turn from the palace 
and the splendid Vzewe Kerke, and walk 
almost straight N.E. through Halfleeg 


Street, on over the first canal, he will soon 
come toa long street bordering the second 
canal, —the Oude Zydts Achter Burgh 
Wal (A,B). Let him skirt this canal until 
he comes to the Barndesteeg (C), which 
let him-enter, and a few steps to the 
left he will find the leanest conceivable 
alley (F) running from it straight toward 
a contracted cross-canal (D). Down this 
alley, still on the left, he will soon see a 
venerable building (£) standing sideway 
upon it, with the’slightest possible ecclesi- 
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astical look about its windows. The al- 
ley is still Bruzx-gang (Brown Alley), 
and the building is unquestionably a very 
ancient one, having a history which di- 
rectly connects its site with one or other 
of the Brownist congregations which 
were in Amsterdam in the days of our 
fathers. Documentary evidence may yet 
determine whether it stands where stood 
that identical “meeting-house” of which 
Ainsworth says,* “two of our brethren 
and a widow were chief owners,” and con- 
cerning which there was a lawsuit in those 
days of trouble. The edifice has now been 
cut up intolowstories, andis degenerated 
into what looks like a lodging-house for 
the very poor: while the gazg is so 
exceedingly narrow —not more, I judge, 
than six feet in width—as to make it 
almost impossible to see enough of the 
exterior of the building from the opposite 
side to take a sketch of it ; a daguerreo- 
type would be quite out of the question, 
for want of a focus. 

I suppose one might easily take a ¢rek- 
schuzt (canal-boat), and go lazily over the 
short forty miles, from Amsterdam to 
Leyden, in almost the same manner 
(and over almost the identical liquid path) 
as our Pilgrims went, while the spring 
meadows of 1609 were stretching away 
on every side around them as far as the 
eye could reach in all exuberance of 
bloom and beauty, dotted with innumer- 
able flocks and herds, and bounded by 
the soft violet mist which rimmed the 
eye-circle. No wonder, coming to it at 
such a time, Leyden seemed to them, 
what Bradford called it, “a fair and bew- 
tifull citie, and of a sweete situation.” 

It was then more densely peopled than 
itis now. Its university, although but a 
single generation had passed since its 
founding, was perhaps the most famous 
in Europe, having won already for the 
city which nurtured it the title of “the 
Athens of the West.” At one period 
during the seventeenth century, the pop- 


* Animadversion, &c., p. 2. 
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ulation of Leyden was estimated as high 
as 100,000. Far and wide the town was 
renowned, not only for its great privileges 
of education and the number of its em= 
inent men, but for the manufacture of 
fine woolen cloth and various mechan- 
ical industries. This fame and this in- 
dustry have both declined, although here 
are still a fine faculty, a noble library, and 
many students, and the principal Hol- 
land market for woolen goods. The pop- 
ulation has declined, inevitably, also. 
On the Ist January, 1864, the census 
ran as follows, — of people classified by 
their religious connections: 24,533 Re- 
formed Netherlanders ; 737 Walloons 
(French Reformed); 927 Evangelical 
Lutherans; 12° Restored Lutherans ; 
166 Remonstrants Reformed ; 188 Doop- 
Sgezindheden (Baptists); 910° Christian 
Separatists; 9,579 Roman Catholics ; 
55 Oude Roomschen (Old Romanists) ; 
417. Netherland Israelites; 17 de tot 
geen der gemeende gezindheden behooren 
(who to none of the common denomina- 
tions belong): making a total of 37,534. 
Of these 17,603 are men, and 19,931 are 
women. 

The city, except the hill at the conflu- 
ence of the two Rhines on which the 
castle stands, lies low as on the mead- 
ows, and is in shape something between 
an ellipse and a parallelogram, and is 
perforated by the Rhine, which flows in in 
two branches, the “old” Rhine and the 
“new,” on the east side, — the two com- 
ing together near the center of the city 
in a V,—and sweeps out in a broad 
stream on the west. The abundant 
water supply thus afforded is utilized by 
canals and cross-canals, until it takes 
150 bridges (half as many as at Amster- 
dam) to get the streets safely across 
them. 

The fact that the town has declined in 
commercial importance, and in popula- 
tion, since the date when it sheltered our 
fathers, is a fortunate one for thestudent 
of their history, inasmuch as it has de- 
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preciated the value of real estate, dis- 
couraged the demolition of old, and the 
erection of new, buildings, and in every 
way tended to keep things as they were. 
And perhaps there is no city of the size 
which has been so affectionately cared 
for by the antiquary, and concerning 
which so many means of exactly answer- 
ing inquiries reaching back 250 years 
exist. I have in my own possession szx 
careful ground plans of the city, depict- 
ing it minutely at various dates from 
1300 to 1850, besides the painstaking 
histories of Orlers and Van Leewen, sup- 
plemented by the four ponderous folios 
of Van .Mieris, with their affluence of 
wood and steel engravings.* 

The great landmarks of the city show 
essentially the same to the looker-on of 
to-day, as when the Pilgrims glided in 
toward the Zz7l poort (canal gate) in 
1609. At the far east the old cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul lifted its huge 
ridge (the spire was taken down many 
years before) above the houses which 
crowded it on every side, as an elephant 
stands among common cattle. Balan- 
cing it toward the west, St. Pancras kept 
guard, in like manner, over its swarming 
parish of roofs. Midway between them 
the Stadhuzs turret called the immigrants, 
perhaps with something like the same 
sweet chimes which now number the 
hours. Here and there the unique 
steeples of the Vzeugefondeerde Kerk 
andthe Sz. Warien Kerk, with the rooster- 
crowned turrets of the Sazj-hall, Fust- 
hall, and Bazj-hall, diversified the view ; 
while far over to the left, in the very 
south-west corner of the municipality, 
Robinson might have seen the sun flash 
on the vane of the chapel of the /alyde 
Bagyn Hof, under whose roof he was to 


*The traveler to Leyden will find a good railroad, 
accessible from Amsterdam on the one side, or Rot- 
terdam on the other: and let him by all means put up 
with mine host of the Hotel le Lion d’or, on the Breede 
straat, near the Post-Office, where he will find quiet, 
clean, agreeable, and every way reasonable accommoda- 
tions. 
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spend so many pleasant hours reveling 
in the treasures of the university library 
garnered there; and but a few paces 
from the plain university building, then 
steepleless, which-retains among its an- 
cient archives the record of his name as 
an honorable member. 

It is an interesting fact that the few lo- 
calities in Leyden which are unmistak- 
edly identified with Robinson’s life and 
death are concentrated within a few 
rods, in the very heart of the oldest por- 
tion of the city. 

A reference to the accompanying map 
will make this clear. It is a very faith- 
ful suggestion, in full size, of a section 
from a bird’s-eye map of the city, dated 
1670, — which was before any change was 
made in the house which Robinson occu- 
pied, or any of consequence in the vicin- 
ity, except the addition of a turret to 
the university building. The points of 
special interest are numbered thus: * 

1. The cathedral of St. Peter, under 
which the good man lies buried. 

2. The clock tower, or bell-turret of 
the same, long since torn down. 

3. The university building. 

4. The chapel of the Halyde Bagyn Hof 
(vailed nuns’ cloister, or court), in which 
was the university library, where he 
studied. 

5. The house, with garden in the rear, 
of which he was occupier and part 
owner, and where the congregation wor- 
shiped. 

6. Klok-steeg (Clock-alley), — running 
by the cathedral to the university, over 
the bridge, —on which his house fronted. 

7. EHeeren-straat(Gentlemen’s-street) ; 
measurement westward from the junction 
of which with K/ok-steeg, fixes the exact 
position of his house, by the deed and 
plot on record. 

8. The Rapenburg, a canal bordered by 


* The top of the map is a little south of east, the 
cathedral (like all orthodox cathedrals) pointing east 
and west, north and south, with the cross of its nave 
and transepts. 
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a fine street, with trees on both sides, 
where to this day live some of the best 
citizens. 

g. Little dwellings nestling under the 
side of the cathedral, in one of which 
lives Mr. De Pecker, the scribe of the 
records, by whose faithful scrutiny the 
entry of the burial of Robinson was 
found. 

10. Dwellings standing opposite to 
Robinson’s door against the cathedral 
front, in his time, which were in process 
of demolition when I was in Leyden, and 
from which I brought away genuine 
Dutch tiles. 

It. The point of entrance upon the 
square, of Koor-steeg (choir-alley), follow- 
ing which alley, say 500 feet east, one 
comes out upon the great Breede-Straat 
(Broadway) of Leyden, a little to the left 
of the Stad-huzs. 

12. /Viewe-steeg (New-alley). 


The Stad-huis (City Hall)is a fine and 
spacious building, justly the pride of the 
city, and stands essentially the same to- 
day as when our fathers and mothers 
climbed its noble stairway to announce, 
in presence of the “proper authorities ” 
their intention to become such. In 
its hall of records stand ranged on long 
shelves, in perfect order, scores of tall 
folios in white vellum binding, con- 
taining the intentions matrimonial of the 
Leyden residents, from before the time 
when our fathers went there’ to live, to 
the present day, in uninterrupted succes- 
sion. It was a queer sensation to me to 
take down one of the earliest ones, by 
Baron Elsivier’s kind permission, and 
read, — 


“6 Juij, 1612. Joris MoRTHEN, Engelsch- 
wan van Jorck in Engeland, jongman, 
koopman, vergeselshaft met Thomas Mor- 
then zijn broeder, en Rogier Wiltson zijn 
bekende, met - 

JULYAEN CARPENTER, jongmeid, van der 
Baert, mede gelegen in Engeland, vergesel- 
schaft met Alexander Carpenter, haer vader, 
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Elsje Carpenter, haer zuster, en Anne Rob- 
bisson, haer bekende :”’ 


the English of which is, the formal dec- 
laration that George Morton, English- 
man, from York in England, young man 
(i.e., never married before), merchant, — 
accompanied by (i. e., vouched for by) 
Thomas Morton his brother, and Roger 
Wilson his acquaintance, proposed to 
marry Juliana Carpenter, young woman 
(i. e., never married before), from Bath, 
also situated in England, — accompanied 
by Alexander Carpenter her father, Alice 
Carpenter her sister, and Anna Robin- 
son her friend. 

So my great, great, great, great, great 
grandfather and grandmother (on my 
mother’s side) stood here, under this 
very roof, and within these same-walls, 


-and faced that identical folio, while 


Dutch fingers that for two centuries 
have been dust, at their blushing dicta- 
tion, set down the facts of their lineage 
and loving purpose ! 

These Pilgrim entries on these records 
have been traced as far back as 4 Dec. 
1610. It is possible that some earlier 
entry may thus far have been overlooked ; 
but more probable that these new-comers 
scarcely began to get settled enough in 
their strange home, and sufficiently pro- 
ficient and thrifty in their new trades, to 
make them think it safe to marry much 
before that time. 

There are other Leyden Records, also, 
which bear traces of the Pilgrims: such 
as the Registries of the Citizens paying 
poll-tax; the Book of Citizens, where 
the names of William Bradford, Isaac 
Allerton, and Degory Priest appear as 
having been admitted to citizenship ; the 
Registries of Deeds and Securities ; the 
Books of the University ; the Registries 
of Burials, &c., &c. ; but by far the most 
frequent entries appear to have been in 
the marriage lists. I have in my pos- 
session copies of something like a hun- 
dred of these records, of various sorts ; 
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including the mention, often the repeat- 
ed mention, of several hundred names. 
These records show that these Pil- 
grims were not indisposed to any hard 
_work, so it were honest. Brewster was 
printer and publisher and schoolmaster, 
and, in his first year (1609), had some- 
thing to do with cloth, whether as mer- 
chant or dyer, I can not say. Bradford, 
Fuller, Southworth, and Wilson, were 
fustian makers. Cuthbertson was a hat- 
maker. Cushman, Masterson, and oth- 
ers, were woolcarders. Winslow was a 
printer. George Morton and Samuel But- 
ler were merchants. Others were ma- 
sons, clock makers, linen workers, wool- 
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en yarn makers, glove makers, dyers, 
looking-glass makers, carpenters, coop- 
ers, brewers, bombazine makers, stock- 
ing .weavers, pump makers, &c., &c. 
Any righteous toil, by which they could 
support themselves and those whom 
they loved, these men, who “were not 
aquainted with trade nor traffique, but 
had only been used to a plaine countrie 
life, and ye inocent trade of husband- 
rey” [Bradford 11.], were willing to learn 
and labor in, to the end that they might 
serve God in peace. 

I have said that the localities, made 
especially sacred to all lovers of liberty 
by their association with the venerated 


KLOK STEEG, 


Robinson group themselves near to- 
gether, in the very heart of the oldest 
part of the city. They are not so far 


asunder as State Street, the Old South 
Church, and Cornhill. XVok-steeg—as 
will be inferred from the accompanying 
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-view, in which one is supposed to stand 
-about where on the map that figure 6 is 
which is nearest the Rapenburg, and to 
look toward the point where -Heeren- 
straat comes in — curves a little toward 
the right. On the left in the view are 
seen the trees which stand where the 
old clock tower stood when the map 
was made; and, farther on, the top of 
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the gable of the south transept-of the 
cathedral. On the right, among the 
houses which line the alley, the position 
of that now standing on the spot where 
Robinson’s stood may be fixed by the 
street lamp bracket which is attached to 
the next building west of it (toward the 
LRapenburg), and by the just noticeable 
projection of its gabled center. 
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SITE OF JOHN ROBINSON’S HOUSE. — FRONT. 


The reader is now to suppose himself 
to walk up the A/ok-steeg to the point 
nearly opposite to Robinson’s house, 
marked by the position of the second 6, 
and then to turn square to his left, and 
recede northwardly from the house to a 
position nearly opposite to the central 
west door of the cathedral, — from which 
the photograph was taken from which 
the accompanying engraving of the front 
view of the building now covering the 


spot, the Peszjns Hofye, was made. The 
central portion of this structure, on which 
the inscription “A.D. 1683” appears, al- 
most exactly covers the spot where John 
Robinson lived from about the first of 
May 1611, until his death, 1st March, 
1625 ; whence he was borne across the 
narrow street to his burial under the 
pavement of the cathedral; and where, 
for these near fourteen years, he taught 
his people the ways of immortal life. 
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The testimony is as secure as any 
documentary evidence can be, that, in 
conjunction with William Jepson, Henry 
Wood, and Raynulf Dickens, on the 5th 
May, 1611, he bought the property then 
standing on that ground, beginning 156 
feet westerly from the corner of A/ok- 
steeg and Heeren-straat, and extending 
25ft. 6in. (2 roods Rhineland measure) 
toward the Rapendburg, and running in to 
the /alyde Bagijn Hof, with a garden 
on the west side thereof. The price 
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paid was 8000 guilders, which, if a 
guilder is counted at 40 cents, would 
now be about $3,200 in gold. Baron 
Elsivier, keeper of the public records, 
local antiquary, and descendant of the 
famous Elzevirs of old time, and Prof. 
Pluygers, of the university, however, 
both assured me that a guilder was worth 
at least four times as much in 1611 as it 
is now; so that this was then a large 
sum to be paid for a house, and implies 
much land with it. 
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JOHN ROBINSON’S GARDEN. 


This front view* through the open 
door shows a glimpse of a garden in- 


* The slab inserted, by the permission of the Re- 
gents of the Pesijxs Hofje, in the front of their build- 
ing, to commemorate its association with the leaders 
ef the Pilgrims, was placed under the window on the 
right of the entrance door, and reads, “On this spot 
lived, taught, and died John Robinson, — 1611— 
1625,” 


side. If the reader will suppose him- 
self to walk through that door, to follow 
one of the neat paths within, to the rear 
garden wall, and then to turn and look 
back, he will be prepared to understand 
the next photograph, here copied, show- 
ing a part of the garden itself, the inner 
court of the Hofje, and the western end 
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of the roof of the cathedral towering 
over all. The hexagonal turret, seen 
lower down, beyond one of the chimneys 
of the /ofje, covers an addition to the 
structure bearing date 1607, and so was 
fresh and new when Robinson was on 
the ground. 

It is this inclosure of which George 
Sumner spoke thus, at Plymouth, in 
1859: “I know not what impression 
might be made upon others, but I con- 
fess that, after having by these early 
records identified the home of Robinson, 
and entered the garden, now overrun 
with weeds [it has fared better since], 
in which that pious, devoted Christian 
teacher, so heroic and so humble, so 
learned and so modest, walked with 
Brewster and with Bradford, I felt a 
reverential thrill greater than when 
within the walls of Wittenberg, almost 
as great as when entering the gates of 
Jerusalem.” 

FTof is Dutch for garden or court ; but 
the word takes on a special technical 
significance in the fact that it is used to 
designate a court having on two or three 
sides, and fronting upon it, rows of very 
small tenements, in which poor people 
of respectable character are received, 
and supported for the remainder of their 
lives upon fixed conditions, generally 
the payment of a small admission fee. 
There are over forty of these Hofje in 
Leyden. In the early days a church was 
usually connected with them; and one 
still stands in the Ferusalem Hof, upon 
the Cellebroeder’s gracht (cell-brother’s, 
or monk’s canal), which may be reached 
by walking a few steps down the Rapen- 
berg south from the university ; while the 
building in which the university library 
was in Robinson’s time, and is, was 
built to do similar churchly service in 
the Falyde Bagijus (or veiled nuns’) 
Hof. This Pesijns Hof, now standing 
on this interesting spot, is so named 
from its founder, Fax Pesijn, who, on 
the 25th Oct., 1655, with his wife, J/arza 
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de Lanoy, by deed of gift founded this 
charity, which was completed and set 
in operation twenty-eight years after. 
Their joint deed [Van Merits 1: 323] 
provides that the Hof shall.be for the 
shelter of aged married people of the 
Walloon stock; that an old married 
man and his wife may live together-in a 
tenement, or two widowers, or two wid- 
ows ; that they shall have rent free and 
subject to no tax, and shall also have 
quarterly a certain allowance of cheese, 
butter, turf, or money. And it is an 
absolute condition that no man or wo- 
man can have these privileges who has 
not made “frofesston de la vraye relt- 
gion reformee aux Temples Wallonnes 
de cette dite ville de Leide,’ — profession 
of the true Reformed Religion in the 
Walloon churches of this city of Leyden. 
The whole is placed under the perpetual 
management of regents, at least one of 
whom must always be an elder or dea- 
con of the Walloon church in Leyden. 

The narrow central building contains 
nothing in the lower story but the arched 
passage-way of entrance and exit, with 
a stairway leading up to a small room 
over it, where the meetings of the re- 
gents are held, and the records are kept, 
&c., &c. The old pump, with the lamp 
upon it which lights the court at night, 
perhaps indicates the well out of which 
the Pilgrims drank in the hot summers, 
on thirsty Sabbath noons when service 
was out. 

It seems to be made perfectly clear, 
that the Pilgrim church worshiped on 
this spot, by four considerations. In ° 
the first place, there is no record of their 
worship anywhere else, and no trace of 
any grant to them by the authorities of 
any place of worship (as there is to the 
Scotch Presbyterian congregation under 
Durie and others); in the second place, 
it seems to have been the policy of the 
Dutch government in those days to con- 
fine the toleration of new and unusual 
sects to ‘worship in private houses, 
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which were frequently as spacious as 
the churches themselves” [Brodhead i. 
1o1]; in the third place, the fact that 
Robinson was buried in the cathedral 
suggests that the church had no meet- 
ing-house of their own in which to bury 
him, as Rev. Henry Hickman, then 
pastor of the Scotch church, was buried 
under. the room granted to that church 
for worship in the Falyde Bagijn Hof, 
as were also James, Earl of Loudon, 
Edward Paige of Boston, and others ; 
and, in the fourth place, because the 
house seems to have been too spacious 
and costly to make its purchase expli- 
cable on any other theory. Edward 
Winslow says, in his description of the 
departure of the Plymouth-bound com- 
pany from Leyden [Aypocriste Un- 
masked, 90], “they that stayed at Ley- 
den feasted us that were to goe at our 
pastor's house, being large,” &c. 

It requires no great stretch of the im- 
agination to conceive that in the soft 
summer time, the whole assembly, in 
their best days here not much short of 
three hundred in number, would adjourn 
to this garden; and that its area then 
often witnessed the preaching of Robin- 
son and the teaching of Brewster, and 
sent up to the stooping heaven the so- 
norous tribute of their rude but honest 
and heartfelt praise. 

The main body of the university 
building remains essentially as it stood 
when Robinson was admitted to its 
privileges, and in one of its ancient rolls 
is this record—(I translate from the 
original Latin): —“5:Sept. 1615. (By 
permission of the magistrates) Fohn Rod- 
intson, Englishman, aged xxxix. Stu- 
dent of Theology. He has a family.” 

It should be borne in mind, partly 
in explanation of the phrase in paren- 
thesis above, and partly that one may 
get a full idea of the facts involved, that 
the becoming a member of a university 
in those days carried with it some privi- 
leges which are not within our experi- 
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ences of similar life now and here. 
Such an admission, in Leyden, exempted 
Robinson from. the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates of the city, and gave to him 
some other peculiar liberties, together 
with the receiving, free of town and state 
duties, every month half a tun of beer, — 
in English, this would be 126 gallons, — 
and every three months about ten gal- 
lons of wine. 

The library, in the chapel of the 
falyde Bagijn Hof, has been rebuilt; 
but I have an engraving of its interior 
in his day, with several grave men. mak- 
ing use of its privileges, one of whom I 
sometimes fancy is he. 

In a certain sense the cathedral brings 
the Pilgrims nearer than any other 
Leyden locality. Somewhere under the 
pavement ofits vast spaces reposes all that 
remains on earth of John Robinson, of an 
infant child of William Brewster, and of 
some others of their company. Where 
they lie God only knows. Hundreds and 
thousands are there entombed, nave, tran- 
septs, and aisles being literally paved 
with memorial stones, —only a part of 
that portion of the nave which lies west of 
the transepts is pewed,—while in many 
cases, as the records prove, the same 
stone has been lifted many and many 
times to shelter a new-comer, brought 
to lie down in the dust with the old. 
The main nucleus of the building dates 
from A.D. 1112. It was, therefore, 380 
years old when Columbus. discovered. . 
America, and 513 years old when Rob- 
inson was borne into it for his long 
sleep. It bids fair to double its present 
seven centuries and a half. Its other- 
wise bare and prosaic walls are enriched 
by almost innumerable funeral tablets, 
some of them of decided artistic beauty, 
to the memory of those who are sleep- 
ing below. Some day, I hope, a tablet, 
of suitable adornment and wisely in- 
scribed, will be placed among them, by 
the affectionate gratitude of the Congre- 
gational churches of the United States, 
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to attract the notice of future worship- 
ers there to the fact that one of the 
greatest as well as noblest and best 
Englishmen of that age, when they too 
in Holland were fighting for liberty, laid 
down his weapons there ! 

Straight down K7/ok-steeg to the east- 
ern end of the cathedral, where Vieuwe- 
steeg intersects it, and turning south 
sharp to the right, and keeping down the 
latter, the departing company would soon 
skirt*the Koe-foort’s canal to the not 
uncomely Koe-foort (cowgate) itself; 
pass through its arch, over its bridge 
across the Stads-vest-gracht (City’s-de- 
fense canal), the broad moat surrounding 
the town outside of its bastions; then 
turn sharp to the right once more, when 
a few steps westward by the Szzgel 
(outer wall) would bring them to the 
Viet, whence the canal boats for Delft 
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and Delft-haven took their departure 
in those days,—now from the Dedft-sche 
veer, just outside the Watte-poort. It 
was the 21st July, 1620, and all nature 
must have enfolded them in bloom and 
balm and beauty, as, attended by almost 
all who were to remain at Leyden for 
the present, and by many friends come 
from Amsterdam to see them off, the 
Mayflower company looked from their 
trekschuits for the last time upon “ye 
goodly & pleasante citie, which had 
been ther resting place near 12. years ; 
but they knew they were pilgrimes, and 
looked not much on those things, but 
lift up their eyes to ye heavens, their 
dearest cuntrie, and quieted their spir- 
its.” [Bradford, 59.] 

Slowly,. smoothly, sadly they glided 
on, — with what tender, varied con- 
verse, — those fragrant fourteen miles, 
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OLD GATES OF DELFT. 


with meadows, in all their summer mag- 
nificence, stretching beyond eyesight on 


every side, until they come out through 
the gates of Delft, upon the muddy 
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Maese, a little way from the North Sea ; 
where the Speedwell lay moored at the 
quay expectant. Let Bradford tell what 
followed, in his own touching way: 
“ That night was spent with little sleepe 
by ye most, but with friendly entertain- 
mente [Winslow says those who staid 
behind, “there feasted us againe,”] and 
christian discourse and other reall ex- 
pressions of true christian love. The 
nextday, the wind being faire, they wente 
aborde, and their friends with them, 
where truly dolfull was ye sight of that 
sade and mournfull parting ; to see what 
sighs and sobbs and praires did sound 
amongst them, what tears did gush from 
every eye, and pithy speeches peirst each 
harte ; that sundry of ye Dutch stran- 
' gers, yt stood on ye key as spectators, 
could not refraine from tears. Yet com- 
fortable and sweete it was to see shuch 
lively and true expressions of dear and 
unfained love. But ye tide (which stays 
for no man) caling them away, yt were 
thus loath to departe, their Rev’d pastor 
falling down on his knees (and they all 
with him), with watrie cheeks com- 
mended them with most fervente praiers 
to the Lord and his blessing. And then 
with mutuall imbrases and many tears, 
they tooke their leaves one of an other : 
which proved to be ye last leave to many 
of them.” [60.] 

Winslow [Ayfpocrisie Unmasked, 91] 
adds one or two touches to the picture, 
which Bradford omits. “ After prayer 
performed by our pastor, where a flood 
of teares was poured out, they accom- 
panyed us to the ship ; but were not able 


Don’t vo Ir.—Don’t speak that 
harsh, unkind word, and thus make sad 
the heart of another. Speak gently ; ’tis 
better. 

Don’t make the burden of another 
heavier, when it is in your power to 
lighten the same. Keepin good humor ; 
anger is a pure waste of vitality. 
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to speake one to another for the abun- 
dance of sorrow to part ; but wee onely 
going aboard (the ship lying to the key), 
and ready to set sayle, the winde being 
faire, wee gave them a volley of small 
shot, and three pieces of ordinance, and 
so lifting up our hands to each other, and 
our hearts for each other to the Lord our 
God, we departed, and found his presence 
with us in the midst of our manifold 
straits he carryed us thorow.” 

As slowly, and more sadly, the dimin- 
ished company, whose duty it was to re- 
main, at least for a time, glided back to 
their adopted home, patiently pursuing 
their way of daily duty in the hope of bet- 
ter days and better things to come. 

Years passed. Robinson died. Some 
of his flock followed their friends to the 
wild New World. Some, possibly, went 
back to slightly repentant, and more hos- 
pitable, England. A few —there is some 
reason for including in the number Mrs. 
Robinson, and several of her surviving 
children— gradually merged themselves 
in the Dutch church and community. 
By the year 1655, while William Brad- 
ford and Miles Standish still lingered in 
their last years, at Plymouth, all traces 
of the presence of the Scrooby men dis- 
appear from Leyden records and _his- 
tory, and its population began fast to for- 
get that any such exiles for conscience’ 
sake had ever walked their streets, and 
shared their industries. 

It was left for the reverent research of 
two centuries later, to burnish back to 
visibility the well-nigh evanished im- 
pression of their footprints there. 


‘Don’t neglect your precious soul; re- 
member it must live for ever. 
Don’t waste ,the holy Sabbath; its 
hours are too valuable. 
Don’t turn away from the Bible ; it is 
the book by which you will be judged. 
Don’t live merely for this world; re- 
member the endless future. 
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THE COMING OF SPRING. 
BY EDITH SHIRLEY. 


“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” — Songs of Solomon, ii. 11, 12. 


“SPRING is coming!” 
“Spring is coming!” 

List, the nodding May-bells ringing ! 
“Spring is coming!” 
“Spring is coming!” 

Hear the woodland warblers singing, 
Twittering on each twig and spray, 
Keeping Nature’s gala-day ; 

Myriad insects, gaily humming, 

Softly murmur, “Spring is coming!” 
From the hyacinth’s waxen bells, 

Swinging lightly in the breeze, 

Soft the same sweet music swells, 

Caught from buds and whispering trees ; 
Gurgling brooklets, wild and free, 
Leaping, laughing loud with glee, 
Echo back the minstrelsy, 

While sunny slope and greening plain, 

Listening, join the glad refrain, 
“Spring is coming!” 
“Spring is coming!” 


The crocus bold, with its glistening eye, 
Lifts its shining, golden cup on high, 
And smiles, in the face of the great red sun, 
That the reign of the beautiful Spring is begun. 
And Nature’s warm heart beats strong and deep, 
While she hears in the vales and on hill-sides steep 
The gentle stirring of tiny white roots 
That are struggling to usher the tender shoots 
Upward and out, through the moist brown mold, — 
Creations of grace and loveliness rife, — 
Into beautiful, gushing, and freshening life. 
How strange the beauty, as fold on fold 
The shining petals awake from their dreaming 
To rejoice in the glowing sunlight gleaming! 
Afar in the woodlands is heard the low hum 
Of joy, —“ the singing of birds is come ;” 
Hark! they repeat 
The melody sweet, 
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“Spring is coming! 
“Spring is coming!” 


And the scarlet cups of the mosses green: 
Are nodding and beckoning their leaflets between, 
As they hear the train of the fairy Queen, 
As she passes by, robed in royal sheen ; 
And the balmy wind from the South-land strays 
Under bending boughs, and, lingering, plays, 
And stoops to kiss the upspringing flowers 
That slyly peep from their half-hidden bowers ; 
Evoking sweet dreams of blossoming Mays, 
Heralding Summer’s warm, lengthening days 
Of glowing brightness and beauty, which soon 
Shall garland the head of the youthful June, 
Of the dark-eyed Autumn, the Harvest Queen, 
As she walks with stately step and mien 
Through the wide-spread fields of bending grain, 
Gladdening the hearts of the reapers again, 
Or throws from her arms the gorgeous fold 
Of her mantle of crimson, purple, and gold, 
O’er all the trembling tree-tops high, 
That tenderly lean ’gainst the quiet sky ; 
While she breathes o’er all things a calm so deep 
That the sorrowing heart forgets to weep, 
Looking up to a realm where immortal flowers 
Crown with beauty each cycle of blessed hours, 
And from perfumed censers unceasingly fling 
Fresh clouds of incense ; where perennial Spring 
Robes with splendors unknown to us below 
The radiant paths where the angels go. 


Waiting, thus we long for thee, 
Glorious Spring Eternal ! 
When shall we thy beauty see, 
Blessed realm supernal ! 
O weary ones, who patient wait 
Outside the folded Golden Gate, 
Hear ye the loud, portentous sound, 
Re-echoing through the earth around ? 
Ay, listen well! exultant sing! 
It but foretells the reign of Spring. 
“Spring is coming!” 
“Spring is coming!” 
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FROM THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


IT is not our object to describe the 
meteoric display, or attempt to explain 
its nature ; what we purpose is, to trace 
it back, if possible, to Scripture times, 
and ascertain whether any allusions to it 
can be found in the inspired writings. 

The splendid natural phenomenon re- 
cently beheld was one of aseries, return- 
ing at fixed intervals. A. S. Herschel, 
in a letter from Glasgow, published in 
the 77zizes newspaper for November 12th, 
1866, uses the words, “ Humboldt’s. me- 
teors (first stated by him to recur at in- 
tervals of every thirty-three years).” The 
distinguished astronomer, J. R. Hind, in 
a letter placed side by side with the oth- 
er, speaks more specifically. He says, 
“ Professor Newton, of New Haven, 
United States, has shown that the prin- 
cipal recorded showers of meteors at this 
epoch accommodate themselves to a 
cycle of 331 years.” Another statement, 
if we interpret it rightly, varies the frac- 
tion a little ; but happily Mr. Hind’s let- 
ter furnishes materials sufficient to ena- 
ble one to form an independent judgment 
on the subject. The result of investiga- 
tion is to confirm the number 33}. Any 
reader who desires it may test the mat- 
ter for himself. Call the date of the late 
phenomenon 18663; subtract from this 
334, there will remain 18333; and Mr. 
Hind’s letter speaks of “the splendid 
display on the 13th of November, 1833,” 
and says, also, “ Remarkable exhibitions 
occurred in November, 1832 and 1833, 
particularly in the latter year.” Take 
away another 33}, and there will remain 
1800 —not far from November 12th, 
1799, the night on which Humboldt and 
Bonpland witnessed the meteoric shower 
in South America. Going on still con- 
tinually to subtract 33?, we in due time 
reath 1368; and we are told that the 
phenomenon was seen ata period not 

14 


remote from this, namely, on the 22d 
or 23d of October (old style ?), 1366. 
Still pursuing the same method, the cal- 
culated number 12012 is very near the 
truth, for the shooting stars were seen at 
Bagdad on the 19th of October, 1202. 
Again, the calculated number go2} is 
nearly identical with the real one, for the 
display presented itself on October 13th, 
go2z. It is manifest that we do not attain 
exactly to the truth by subtracting 331; 
yet no other number would be the small- 
est improvement on this, for the error, 
it will be perceived, does not increase the 
further the calculation is carried; it os- 
cillates in pendulum fashion, now on the 
one side, and now on the other; and if 
the recorded dates in Mr. Hind’s letter 
be fair specimens of the whole, the esti- 
mated time never varies from the real 
one by more than a year and a quarter. 
The fractions of a year, it must be at 
once admitted, are untrustworthy. The 
meteoric exhibition, when it has from 
time to time appeared, has been slowly 
drifting back from October to November, 
while, if the calculation had been rigidly 
exact, it would have gone round the 
whole four quarters of the year. Still it 
is eminently satisfactory to find that, with 
the aid of Prof. Newton’s discovery, we 
are so nearly able to state when the “ No- 
vember meteors” appeared during all 
bygone times, never apparently being 
wrong more than a trifle above a year: 

What, then, the compass is to the 
mariner, that the mystic number 334 is 
to any one engaged in the present inqui- 
ry ; in possession of the precious discov- 
ery, he no longer requires to creep tim- 
idly along the shore, but may, without 
imputation of rashness, launch out into 
the open deep. 

Overleaping, then, the chasm of many 
centuries, and going back to the remote 
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patriarchal period, we find that, among 
other dates, the meteoric shower fell 
about 19233 B. C., or, if Usher’s chronol- 
ogy can be depended on, less than three 
years before Abraham’s call to leave Ur 
of the Chaldees. It fell also about 17573 
B. C., or two years after Jacob had begun 
that course of arduous labor and corrod- 
ing anxiety under the tutelage of his 
grasping uncle of which he afterward so 
feelingly complained: “In the day the 
drought consumed me, and the frost by 
night, and my sleep departed from mine 
eyes.” It is possible, to say the least, 
that the monotony of some wakeful night 
may have been relieved by the sight of 
mysterious and glancing lights, like those 
which so many ten thousands of the 
hard-working British cheerfully surren- 
dered sleep and rest to behold. And if 
so, how petty must the cares of earth 
have appeared in presence of such a 
spectacle! How small Laban, and Ja- 
cob himself, and all mankind, compared 
with that great Being who made heaven 
and earth, and everything inhabiting 
them, and whose glory the day sky and 
the night sky so abundantly proclaim! 
It fell twice, or in any circumstances 
once, at the very least, during the time 
that Moses was a shepherd in Midian, 
and possibly he may have been a specta- 
tor of the scene. If so, we can conceive 
the effect it would be likely to produce 
on a mind so great, and a heart so thor- 
oughly devoted to the cause of God and 
God’s people on earth. On the suppo- 
sition that Usher rightly dates the lead- 
ing events of Scripture history, the cal- 
culated period of the meteors, 14914 B. C., 
almost perfectly coincides with that — 
1491 —of the ten plagues inflicted on 
Pharaoh and the exodus of the Hebrews 
from Egypt. Of course, if this be so, 
then it occurred again a little less than 
seven years before the termination of the 
wandering. An interesting inquiry here 
suggests itself. With Moses commen- 
ces the list of inspired writers whose 
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productions we have still, in the good 
providence of God, an opportunity of 
examining. Does Moses make any al- 
lusion to the splendid phenomenon of 
the shooting stars? We turn to the 
Pentateuch, but with little hope of find- 
ing any, the reason being that so large a 
part of it consists of laws, expressed, of 
course, not in the language of poetry, but 
in the cold precise terms which alone 
are suitable for legislative enactments ; 
while the remainder is historic narrative, 
only interspersed here and there with 
fragments of poetry. Still, two possible 
allusions to the phenomenon of which 
notices are being sought for require con- 
sideration. The first is the well-known 
prophecy, spoken, however, not by 
Moses, but by Balaam, — “ There shall 
come [or proceed] a Star out of Jacob, 
and a Scepter shall rise out of Israel, 
and shall.smite the corners of Moab, and 
destroy all the children of Sheth [or of 
tumult].”” Num. xxiv.17. Here the great 
Prince that was to arise out of the Jew- 
ish nation was. compared, and very nat- 
urally, to a star. No distinction is made 
in Hebrew, any more than in English, be- 
tween a fixed star, a planet, and a “ shoot- 
ing star.” The last of the three would 
be the most natural when allusion was 
made to a conqueror leaving his place in 
the political heavens in order to smite a 
foe. The other passage worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration on this question is 
in Deut. xxviii. 24: “The Lord shall 
make the rain of thy land powder and 
dust: from heaven shall it come down 
upon thee until thou be destroyed.” It 
is stated that many meteors, after glow- 
ing for a while with fierce light and heat, 
dissolve in dust, which floats off as a 
cloud, and ultimately finds its way to the 
ground. Does this throw any light on 
the passage? Possibly it may, but the 
reference is more probably to a phenom- 
enon occasionally witnessed at such 
arid places as Aden in Arabia, in which 
quantities of dust high upthe mountain- 
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sides slip down like an avalanche, and, 
after floating for a time, descend slowly 
to the ground, taking the form of a dry, 
suffocating mist, which must injure the 
lungs of those who breathe it for any 
lengthened period. . 

In the Book of Joshua there is a pas- 
sage which demands investigation. In 
the narrative of the great defeat inflicted 
on the five Amorite kings leagued togeth- 
er against Gibeon, these words occur: 
“ And it came to pass, as they fled from 
before Israel, and were in the going down 
to Beth-horon, that the Lord cast down 
great stones from heaven upon them 
unto Azekah, and they died; they were 
more which died with hailstones than 
they whom the children of Israel slew 
with the sword.” x. 11. This is some- 
times supposed to refer to a fall ofaerolites 
from the sky: these are generally held 
to be the meteoric bodies when their force 
has been so much exhausted that gravity 
has beenable to act upon them with effect ; 
but the stones are called Aaz/ stones, and 
unless the word thus rendered has a wider 
meaning than Hebrew scholars believe, 
it decides the question against the view 
that aerolites were the bodies flung by 
the Divine hand against the fleeing Am- 
orites and their kings. The date gener- 
ally given for the above incident is B. c. 
1451: the most nearly cotemporaneous 
meteoric fall was about 14582. 

It is chiefly in poetical composition 
that allusions to the more remarkable 
phenomena of nature are to be looked 
for in Scripture ; and in Judges v., which 
contains the magnificent song of Deb- 
orah, a well-known passage occurs, in 
which reference is made to the lesser 
luminaries of the night sky. It is in 
verses 20 and 21 : — 

“ They fought from heaven ; 
The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera. 
The river of Kishon swept them away, 
That ancient river, the river Kishon.” 


How did the stars in their courses un- 
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favorably affect the fortunes of the un- 
happy Canaanite general? And what 
connection was there between their mo- 
tions and that flood in the Kishon which 
swept away so many of his routed army? 
We think the explanation of these diffi- 
culties given by Mr. R. S. Poole, of the 
British Museum, in the article “ Astron- 
omy” in the last edition of Kitto’s “ Cy- 
clopedia,” is one fitted to commend it- 
self to general acceptance. He says, 
“The connection of the stars with the 
rainy season as at least indicating it at 
the times of their rising and setting is 
alluded to.” In other words, the revolv- 
ing skies had brought on that season of 
the year in which the Kishon — at other 
times a mere brook, dry in many parts of 
its course — rolled to the seaa formidable 
torrent of water, which proved fatal to 
many of Sisera’s soldiers as they fled from 
the lost field of battle. The same thing 
happened again in A. D. 1799, to many of 
the Arabs defeated by the French at 
Mount Tabor. On the interpretation now 
given, the stars are evidently the ordinary 
ones: there is no reason to believe that 
any reference is made to the meteoric 
display. 

It may possibly be alluded to in such 
passages as 2 Samuel xxii. 9, 13, 15; 
Psalm xviii. 8, 12, 13; but more proba- 
bly it was lightning that suggested the 
metaphorical language employed. The 
same observation may be made in regard 
to many other passages in the Book of 
Psalms. In Psalm lxv. 8, the words 
occur, “ They also that dwell in the ut- 
termost parts are afraid at thy tokens.” 
And in Jeremiah x. 2, “Thus saith the 
Lord, Learn not the way of the heathen, 
and be not dismayed at the signs of 
heaven ; for the heathen are dismayed at 
them.” (The Hebrew word rendered 
“tokens” in the first passage is the 
same that is translated “signs” in the 
second.) What then are the signs of 
heaven that inspire the heathen with 
such terror? Possibly thunder-storms, 
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but yet more probably comets, meteoric 
lights, and other appearances not so 
common as to have lost the power of in- 
spiring awe. Here then are perhaps 
‘two allusions, though not of a specific 
character, to the natural phenomenon 
which has led to this inquiry. The 
psalm is entitled “ A psalm and song of 
David.” According to received chronol- 
ogy he came to the throne of Judah in 
1055 B.c., and of Israel in 1048, and 
died in 1014. The calculated period for 
the meteors is 1026. Jeremiah is gen- 
erally believed to have begun to prophe- 
sy in 628, and continued to do so beyond 
the capture of Jerusalem in 588, and the 
meteors should have appeared about 627, 
and again about 5933. 

Uniting for convenience’ sake the pas- 
sage in Psalm lxy. with that in Jeremiah, 
we have been carried past two verses in 
Isaiah which ought not to be omitted. 
The first is in chap. xiv. 12, where the 
sarcastic apostrophe is made to the king 
of Babylon after his glory has departed, 
“ How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning!” Here, 
for the first time, we find allusion to the 
lapse of one of the heavenly bodies (in 
this case it is “ Lucifer,” the planet Ve- 
nus) from its place in the firmament. 
Though the poetic imagination would 
have been sure to suppose such an oc- 
currence, even had there been nothing 
in nature resembling it, yet the metaphor 
would more readily suggest itself from 
the sight of solitary “falling stars,” of 
which every one much out at night could 
not have failed to be the spectator. The 
other allusion in Isaiah is of a yet more 
specific character: “And all the host of 
heaven shall be dissolved, and the heay- 
ens shall be rolled together as a scroll ; 
and all their host shall fall down, as 
the leaf falleth off from the vine, and 
as a falling fig from the fig-tree. For my 
sword shall be bathed in heaven: be- 
hold, it shall come down upon Idumea 
and upon the people of my curse, to judg- 
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ment” (xxxiv. 4,5). Here the metaphor 
seems founded on appearances similar to 
that recently beheld, in which shining 
bodies dart past in such numbers that if 
one could for the moment forget the dif- 
ference between these tiny meteors and 
the ordinary heavenly bodies, he might 
suppose “the host of heaven” “dis- 
solved.” The leading journal of Britain, 
in an editorial article on the great display, 
uses the remarkable language: “There 
were times when it seemed asif a mighty 
wind had caught the old stars, loosed 
them from their holdings, and swept them 
across the firmament.” Isaiah was in 
his glory during the latter part of the 
8th century B.c., and about 7263 B. Cc. 
the celestial phenomenon may have been 
visible. 

Daniel, prophesying in the third year 
of Belshazzar’s reign, thus foreshadows 
the success which, for a brief period, at- 
tended the mad persecutor, Antiochus 
Epiphanes: “And out of one of them 
[the four portions of Alexander’s em- 
pire] came forth a little horn, which 
waxed exceeding great, toward the south, 
and toward the east, and toward the pleas- 
ant land. And it waxed great, even to 
the host of heaven; and it cast down 
some of the host and of the stars to the 
ground, and stamped upon them” (viii. 
9, 10). This vision would be about 556 
B. C., and 44 years previously, or in 5604, 
the phenomenon alluded to in the latter 
of the verses quoted may have occurred. 

The celebrated passage in Joel (ii. 30, 
31), quoted in Acts ii. 16-21, as fulfilled, 
at least partially, in the effusion of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, speaks 
of wonders in the heavens and in the 
earth, but does not specially mention the 
stars. In chap. iii. 15, they are alluded 
to; it is not, however, said that they 
shall fall, but only that they shall “ with- 
draw their shining.” 

A passage in Habakkuk, if it alluded 
to the moving bodies, which, however, 
is not likely to be the case, would very 
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fitly describe them: “ At the sight of 
thine arrows they went, and at the shin- 
ing of thy glittering spear” (iii. 11). So 
also would the obscure one in Zechariah 
xiv. 7: “ At evening time it shall be 
light.” But, again, the probability is 
that its import is altogether different. 
Descending now to New Testament 
times, we enter upon a period of greatly 
increased interest, in which also dates 
are more trustworthy than they were in 
at least the earlier half of the epoch we 
have left. The meteors must have pre- 
sented themselves about A. D. 4%. The 
commencement of the Christian era, as 
is well known, has been wrongly placed 
by about four years. At the time now 
stated, then, the Divine Redeemer, res- 
ident with Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, 
must have been a child of about nine 
years old. Did he see the heavens light- 
ed up witha glory similar to that which 
called forth the admiration of so many 
spectators in this and other lands on the 
memorable morning of the 14th of No- 
vember? It is possible, perhaps even 
likely, that he did so, and that this may 
be one of the unrecorded incidents of his 
early lifein Galilee. Ifso, then we may 
be sure that such aspectacle presented 
by his Heavenly Father would for ever 
imprint itself on his mind. We suspect 
that it did, and that it rose in all its splen- 
dor before him, when, many years after- 
ward, he sat on Mount Olivet, facing 
the Temple, and in predicting its over- 
throw, and his own successive appear- 
ances for purposes of judgment, used the 
startling language, “ Immediately after 
the tribulation of those days shall the 
sun be darkened, and the moon shall 
not give her light, ad the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken: and then shall 
appear the sign of the Son of man in 
heaven: and then shall all the tribes of 
the earth mourn ; and they shall see the 
Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory” 
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26; Luke xxi. 11, 25, 26). One would 
be inclined to apply the passage now quo- 
ted exclusively to the Second Advent, 
were it not for the statement, “So like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, 
know that it is near, even at the doors. 
Verily I say unto you, This generation 
shall not pass, till all these things be ful- 
filled.” Matt. xxiv. 33, 34; Mark xiii. 
29, 30; Luke xxi. 31, 32. There were 
manifestly to be two successive fulfill- 
ments of the prediction. Christ was to 
come first in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and secondly at the consummation 
of all things, that he might judge the 
world. On following out the inquiry in 
these two directions, curious coinciden- 
ces reveal themselves. Jerusalem was 
captured in A. D. 70; and the estimated 
period for the meteors is A. D. 71}. If an 
error of a year and a quarter, or evena 
year, should be found to occur here, — 
and it will be remembered that the cal- 
culation only approximates to the truth, 
—then sights in the heavens, like those 
recently beheld, may have presented 
themselves to the Jews while writhing 
under the horrible sufferings of the siege, 
and added a new element of terror to 
the many in existence before. Josephus 
speaks of various supernatural appear- 
ances which foreboded the ruin of his na- 
tion. One of them he thus describes : 
“Besides these, a few days after that 
feast [of unleavened bread], on the one 
and thirtieth day of the month Artemis- 
ius [Jyar], a certain prodigious and in- 
credible phenomenon appeared; I sup- 
pose the account of it would seem to be 
a fable, were it not related by those that 
saw it, and were not the events that fol- 
lowed it of so considerable a nature as to 
deserve such signals; for, before sunset- 
ting, chariots and troops of soldiers in 
their armor were seen running about 
among the clouds, and surrounding of 
cities.” (“Wars of the Jews,” book vi., 
chap. v., § 3.) The year when this re- 
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markable sight was witnessed was, if we 
rightly understand the historian, “before 
the Jews’ rebellion, and before those 
commotions which preceded the war.” 
Thus it is dated too early for the display 
of 714, and yet, despite the discrepancy, 
we feel very much tempted to believe 
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that the “chariots” and “troops of sol- 
diers in their armor,” which were 
“seen running about among the clouds,” 
and “surrounding” “cities,” were hosts 
of meteors darting across the sky from 
the radiant pointin Leo, hiding their forms 
behind the clouds, and not so bright as 


those recently beheld, inasmuch as the 
sun, though evidently obscured, had not 
yet actually set. If it be decided that 
71% is too late a date to attempt to iden- 
tify with that of the phenomenon thus 
described, then might it be carried as 
far backward as A, D. 38? 

The remoter reference of the prophecy 
given forth by the Divine Redeemer, as 
he sat with his disciples facing the city 
and the temple, is clearly to the Second 
Advent. Multitudes in the church, as 
is well known, expected this to occur in 
the year A. D. 1000, and to be accompa- 
nied by the celestial appearances more or 
less distinctly alluded to in every pre- 
diction on the subject. ‘‘ They supposed,” 
says Mosheim, “St. John had explicitly 
foretold that, after a thousand years from 
the birth of Christ, Satan would be let 
loose, Antichrist would appear, and the 
end of the world would come. Hence 
immense numbers, transferring their 
property to the churches and monaste- 


ries, left all, and proceeded to Palestine, 
where they supposed Christ would de- 
scend from heaven to judge the world. 
Others, by a solemn vow consecrating 
themselves and all they possessed to 
the churches, the monasteries, and the 
priests, served them in the character of 
slaves, performing the daily tasks assign- 
ed them; for they hoped the supreme 
Judge would be more favorable to them 
if they made themselves servants to his 
servants. Hence, also, whenever an 
eclipse of the sun or moon occurred, 
most people betook themselves to cavy- 
erns, rocks, and caves. Very many also 
gave a large part of their estates to God 
and the saints, that is, to the priests and 
monks. And in many places edifices, 
both sacred and secular, were suffered to 
go to decay, and in some instances ac- 
tually pulled down, from the expectation 
that they would no longer be needed.” 
In a note it is added, “Almost all the 
donations of this century afford evidence 
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of this general delusionin Europe. For 
the reason assigned for the gift is gene- 
rally thus expressed: <Appropinguante 
mundi termino, &c. (Z. é.), the end of the 
world being now at hand.” The false 
impression does not seem to have pro- 
duced a sudden and violent reaction, but 
to have come toagradualend. It there- 
fore becomes a matter of interest to note 
that the calculated period for the meteors 
is 1002}. They must, therefore, have been 
witnessed before the excitement about the 
Second Advent had passed away. 

In Acts xix. 35, 36, the words occur: 
“ And when the town clerk had appeased 
the people, he said, Ye men of Ephesus, 
what man is there that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a wor- 
shiper of the great goddess Diana, 
and of the image which fell down from 
Jupiter? Seeeng then that these things 
can not be spoken against,’ &c. “Can 
not be spoken against.” One can con- 
ceive the curl of the lip with which the 
cynic responds to such an assertion ; 
and even the most compassionate can not 
help mingling mirth with their sadness. 
But,as shown by an able writer in a 
lengthened notice of meteors and mete- 
orites in the 7z#zes newspaper, the image 
worshiped at Ephesus, like many other 
stones to which divine honors have been 
accorded, including the caaba at Mecca, 
which is much older than Mohammed, 
were meteorites which had fallen down 
“from Jupiter,” —that is, from the sun. 
On viewing the matter in this light, we 
better comprehend the hearts and minds 
of those old Ephesian idolaters. Some 
time or other, and possibly in presence 
of multitudes, there may have been seen 
to fall from the sky, with a report as of 
the loudest thunder, a stone which buried 
itself in the ground, and, being quickly 
disinterred, was found too hot for the 
human hand to touch it with impunity. 
The science of antiquity frankly con- 
fessed its inability to explain the phe- 
nomenon: men, in alarm, therefore, turn- 
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. ed their thoughts heavenward, and built 


over the meteorite a temple, in which the 
more intellectual tried to use the black- 
ened and half-melted stone as a help to 
lift their thoughts to the Supreme Being, 
or to those subordinate divinities whom 
they supposed he had associated with 
himself in the government of the uni- 
verse, while the multitude looked no 
further than the wretched slag itself, and 
venerated it as God. And had we lived 
in those days of slender religious privi- 
lege, and without the advantage of Di- 
vine revelation, we should have been 
sure to act in a manner no more enlight- 
ened than they. 

A. D. 38 has been mentioned as proba- 
bly a meteoric year; and Paul’s conver- 
sion is variously dated from A.D. 35 to 
38, but it would appear as if he had not 
seen the phenomenon, as no unmistak- 
able allusions to it occur in his Epistles. 
The same may be said of the writings of 
Peter. But in Jude there is a reference 
of a very remarkable kind. It is in 
verse 13: “Wandering stars, to whom 
is reserved the blackness of darkness 
for ever.” It was a revolutionary peri- 
od of the world’s history. The faith 
of the Roman empire was ruined and 
tottering to its fall. Christianity, though 
then in its infancy, and apparently so 
weak that it might be easily crushed, was — 
conscious that, sustained as it was by 
the unseen assistance of its divine Lord, 
it really wielded a resistless power ; and 
therefore it went forward in its might 
with the assured confidence of victory. 
In these circumstances the Church at- 
tracted within its pale some unconverted 
men, who loved it simply because it was 
detested by the ruling authorities. For 
the religious truths it promulgated they 
had no heart; and were so far from right 
feeling, that they supposed they estab- 
lished their title to be good Christians 
when they were the foremost to “ despise 
dominion and speak of evil dignities.” 
Not satisfied with doing their best to beat 
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down human law and set up anarchy in 
its room, they had the criminal audacity 
to rebel against the divine command- 
ments, “turning the grace of our God 
into lasciviousness,” and thus virtually 
“denying the only Lord God, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” One of the epithets 
given by the inspired writer to-this anar- 
chical crew is “ wandering stars.” The 
words in Greek are those generally em- 
ployed of the ordinary planetary bodies ; 
and, as is well known, the term planet — 
taken from the Greek — itself signifies 
properly wandering, or a wanderer. It 
becomes, therefore, a question whether 
the allusion is to the ordinary planets, or 
to erratic bodies like those with which 
so many are now familiar. Greatly in- 
creased force will be given to the words 
of Jude by adopting the latter interpreta- 
tion. There is no particular resemblance 
between the aberrations of a thoroughly 
lawless person and the apparent course 
of a planet, regular as a sentry pacing to 
and fro upon his watch. But the career 
of the heresiarch, whose motive, latent or 
avowed, is sworn hostility to law in every 
form, is admirably symbolized by the 
course of anotable meteor. With noth- 
ing to foreshadow its approach, it sudden- 
ly glares out from the blue concave with 
a brilliance that attracts all eyes, and 
makes the ordinary heavenly bodies, 
though infinitely grander, look for the 
moment tame. Disdaining a fixed place 
in the sky, it trails a light across a whole 
quarter of the firmament, for the moment 
the seeming ruler of the sky. But let 
not fortune-tellers forecast its future fa- 
vorably, for their calculation will scarce- 
ly be complete before its brightness will 
have expired, and only a silver thread 
behind, itself in a few seconds to disap- 
pear from the firmament, will mark the 
path along which it went. But did a 
body of such magnitude really go, like 
the host of tiny starlets around, to dust ? 
No ; probably it bid adieu to our earth 
altogether, ceasing to shine as it left our 
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atmosphere behind, and now travels 
along its orbit without heat or light, like 
those spoken of by Jude, “to whom is 
reserved the blackness of darkness for 
ever.” The date when the Epistle of 
Jude was penned has not been definitely 
ascertained. Between 64 and 66 4A. D., 
between 70 and 75 and go, have all had 
their advocates. Thus there is no im- 
propriety in conjecturing that verse 13 
may have been penned just after the me- 
teoric shower of A. D. 714. 

In the visions seen by the Apostle 
John, and described in Revelation, there 
are various references to the fall of stars, 
whether meteoric, or, if such a thing were 
conceivable, of the actual luminaries of 
heaven : — 

“ And I beheld when he had opened the 
sixth seal, and, lo, there wasa great earth- 
quake ; and the sun became black as 
sackcloth of hair, and the moon became 
as blood; and the stars of heaven fell 
unto the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth 
her untimely figs, when she is shaken of 
a mighty wind,” &c. Rev. vi. 12, 13; 
comp. Isa. xxxiv. 4. 

“ And the third angel sounded, and 
there fell a great star from heaven, burn- 
ing as it were a lamp, and it fell upon 
the third part of the rivers, and upon the 
fountains of waters ; and the name of the 
star is called wormwood.” viii. 10, 11. 

“ And the fifth angel sounded, and I 
saw a Star fall from heaven unto the 
earth: and to him was given the key of 
the bottomless pit.’”’ ix. 1. 

“And his tail drew the third part of 
the stars of heaven, and did cast them to 
the earth,” &c. xii.4; comp. Dan. viii. 10. 

“ And there fell upon men a great hail 
out of heaven, every stone about the 
weight ofa talent: and men blasphemed 
God because of the plague of the hail; 
for the plague thereof was exceeding 
great.” xvi. 21. In this and some other 
passages like it, the reference is, perhaps, 
partly to actual hail and partly to mete- 
orites. 


* 
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It would occupy too much space were 
an effort here made to inquire into the 
fulfillment of the prophecies now quoted ; 
nor would it be strictly relevant to the 
object of this article. This is complete 
when the several allusions in Scripture 
to falling stars and other meteoric ap- 
pearances in the sky are sought out. It 
only remains to add, that, splendid as ex- 
ternal nature may be, the moral and spir- 
itual world is more glorious still; and 
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service is done to those who have hither- 
to lingered in the outer court of the tem- 
ple, seeking after the Creator simply 
through investigations into nature, when 
they are taken as by the hand, and led 
to the inner shrine to see the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Presence there so 
clearly displayed, and bow in lowly ado- 
ration of their Saviour and their God. 
ROBERT HUNTER. 


NO HEATHEN AT HOME. 


BY REV. JOHN TODD, D. D. 


Mr. OLDTIMES was a good neighbor, 
a good citizen, and a pretty good Chris- 
tian, though not a very enlightened one. 
He lived out of the village some three 
miles, but very seldom was he absent 
from the house of God on the Sabbath. 
It must be a very powerful rain or a 
very deep snow that prevented his being 
early in his pew. He would contribute 
to some objects, but others he would 
turn his back upon. The very contribu- 
tion-box seemed to know when to stop 
at his pew, and when to go past. The 
cause of Foreign Missions was one to 
which he never gave; and yet it some- 
times seemed as if his conscience gave 
him twinges, for after the collection was 
made he always wanted to talk about it, 
and to prove that it was all a wrong sys- 
tem. 

“ Neighbor Hamilton,” said he one 
day, just after such a collection had been 
taken up, “now what’s the use, or the 
propriety, of sending off our money to 
convert the heathen, when we have so 
many heathen at home ?” 

“ Heathen athome ? Where are they ?”’ 

“ Where are they ? Why, every where! 
the town is full of them. Take my own 
neighborhood, and there is not more 
than one family in seven that pretends 


to go to church as astated thing. When 
these are all converted, or even got to 
meeting, it will be soon enough to send 
the gospel out of the country.” 

“Yes, I know ; but how long shall we 
have to wait? When will these go to 
the house of God? There are churches 
of almost all shades of opinion, none of 
them full, and yet to none of these will 
they go. It was just so with their fa- 
thers. It has been so for three genera- 
tions. If we wait for these to become a 
church-going people, we must wait a 
great while. Have you ever tried to 
persuade them to attend?” 

“Tried? Yes, over and over again. 
They don’t want to go, and they won't 
go. I call them heathen.” 

“Yes, but they are not heathen.” 

“Why not? Why don’t they need 
the gospel as much as the heathen?” 

“They do; but the difference is, that 
they fave the gospel, and the heathen 
have not. The difference is, they have 
and reject it; but the heathen have not 
the offer of life. Look at your own 
neighborhood as an example. Just see 
what light they have ! 

“Tn the first place, every family has a 
Bible. They would think you insulted 
them should you ask if they have the 
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Scriptures in their houses, —the Bible, 
containing God’s own teaching to a lost 
world, full, complete, given by inspira- 
tion of God, holy men speaking as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. This 
Bible carries light enough to save every 
soul of them all, if they would read and 
obey it. 

“In the second place, they have the 
Sabbath. There is not one of them who 
does not know that this is the Lord’s 
day, appointed for rest and for worship. 
There is not one of them who may not 
hear the church bells every Sabbath ; 
and they know these are so many sweet 
invitations to go up to the house of the 
Lord, to worship with God’s people, and 
hear the message of salvation. They 
can all go, and would be welcomed if 
they would, by Christ and his peo- 
ple. 

“In the third place, they all see you 
and your family go to church every 
Sabbath. Your example is an invita- 
tion and a reproof to them; for they 
know that you are a better man, your 
family is better educated, and every way 
more respectable, for your habit of keep- 
ing the Sabbath. Every time you ride 
past their houses your example preaches 
a sermon to them. 

“In the next place, they know there 
is a Sabbath school in every church in 
town, where they have large and valua- 
ble libraries, where the best men and 
women instruct and labor for the good 
of the children; they know that your 
children show the advantages of the 
Sabbath school, and that their prospects 
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for life are altogether better, to say noth- 
ing about the salvation of the soul, in 
consequence of their having been brought 
up in such a school. 

“ Then, again, they all know there isa 
Saviour, who he is, where he came from, 
what he did, where he now is, and what 
he is doing. They all know he has a 
living church, always has had, and always 
willhave. They all know that this church 
is sending out missionaries at home and 
abroad; that she has ministers at home 
(and very anxious are they to have a 
Christian minister at all their funerals) ; 
that this church has tracts, and religious 
papers, and magazines, and books, and 
everything to help them and their chil- 
dren. They all know this, and know, too, 
that every one of them might enjoy every 
blessing which the church scatters. 

“* Now the heathen have no one thing 
of all this. They have no Bible, no 
Sabbath, no solemn worship, no Sab- 
bath schools, no Christian families or 
Christian example, no churches, and 
they know nothing of Christ. They can’t 
become Christians. But your neighbors, 
—they are not heathen. They are ze- 
jecters of the gospel of Christ. They 
see where the light is, but will not come 
to it. You see the difference, Mr. Old- 
times, don’t you?” 

“Well, I will say you have put it in a 
pretty strong light. I never looked at 
the thing in that way. I will think it 
over; and if I see it to-morrow as it 
looks to-day, you needn’t wonder if, after 
all, I send you over a little something to 
go to Foreign Missions.” 


SEEING ONLY IN Part.—A traveler, 
as he passed through a large and thick 
wood, saw a part of a huge oak, which 
appeared misshapen, and almost seemed 
to spoil the scenery. 

“Tf,” said he, “I were the owner of 
this forest, I would cut down that tree.” 


But when he had ascended the hill, 
and taken a full view of the forest, this 
same tree appeared the most beautiful 
of the whole landscape. 

“ Flow erroneously,” said he, “I have 
judged! It was while I saw only a 
part.” 
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THE INVALID’S SABBATH. 


BY MRS. GRACE W. HINSDALE, 


NATURE is full of love to-day, 

A Sabbath calm pervades the air; 
But I in solitude must stay, 

Shut out from all the world so fair. 


The house of God so near me stands 
That I can hear the holy songs ; 

I almost see the lifted hands, 
And their “Amen” my heart prolongs. 


The Shepherd knows his flock of sheep, 
And calls each one in gentle tones ; 
So Jesus doth his followers keep, 
And tends with love his feeble ones. 


My head is raised that I may see 
The river roll its peaceful tide ; 

How dear its shores of green to me! 
How gently now its waters glide! 


Oh that my heart would calmer beat, 
As down the stream of life I’m come! 
That I could sit at Jesus’ feet, 
And, taught by him, no longer roam! 


Those fields so rich with waving grain 
With deep-set blade were torn and plowed; 
So in my heart, through hours of pain, 
Shall golden sheaves with fruit be bowed. 


Again I hear the organ’s notes, 

Laden with praise and love and prayer ; 
On fragrant breeze the music floats, 

And soothes my heart midst pain and care. 


Up through my grief and falling tears 
The rainbow shoots its green and gold; 
O’er Death’s dark stream its arch it rears, 
And rests within the heavenly fold. 


Oh, let me not repine, dear Lord, 
When on thy love I may depend; 
Give me more fazth to trust thy word; 
Be thou my Strength,—be thou my Friend! 
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PET RER=W REP ON GS 


BY REV. SERENO D. CLARK. 


THE free interchange of thought and 
feeling between friends by letter is a spe- 
cies of conversation, partaking alike of 
its familiarity and freedom. It is the un- 
restrained expression of personal views 
and interests by those who are intimate, 
— the natural breathings of absent friend- 
ship. All epistolary correspondence par- 
takes of this easy, frank, familiar charac- 
ter. 

In this day of extended postal arrange- 
ments, of cheap postage, and widely dif 
fused education, letter-writing has become 
almost universal. The older scholars in 
our common schools are amply qualified 
to engage init with propriety. It is well 
to call attention to it as ameans of doing 
good ; for it may be rendered an instru- 
ment of signal power in “ virtue’s cause.” 

Epistolary writing, however, is very 
liable to be prostituted to mere amuse- 
ment, or to the art complimentary. Fa- 
miliar letters between friends, especially, 
are too often filled with emptiest thoughts 
and vainest detail of trifles ; with pleasan- 
tries, witticisms, playful repartees, comi- 
cal turns of thought and expression, laugh- 
able allusions, or adulatory hints grace- 
fully given,—the mere frivolous chit- 
chat of drawing-room conversation, if 
not debased to the unworthy office of 
retailing common gossip and innuendoes 
injurious to character, terminating not 
unfrequently in distant results, torturing 
to hearts ignorant of the original source 
of their pain. Certainly, the friendly 
letter might as well be filled with re- 
ligious thoughts, and would be, were 
the writer’s heart swelling with love to 
Christ. Said William Cowper, ‘A let- 
ter written upon any other subject than 
religion is more insipid to me than ever 
my task was when a school-boy. I am 
never so happy as when speaking of 
Christ’s mercies to me.” 


Can the true follower of Jesus need ar- 
gument to persuade him to embrace 
earnestly this method of Christian ser- 
vice? It must be most congenial to his 
hallowed frame. When we sit down to 
write to a dear confidential friend, he 
rises up before us in all the reality of life. 
This fresh conception of him warms 
our love, awakens our interest, quickens 
our sense of his trustworthiness, and we 
feel like expressing what our affection- 
ate hearts desire concerning both him 
and ourselves freely. Friendship’s “ ar- 
dent ray” melts the frost of restraint, 
and thought warm from the heart flows 
from our pen justas if he sat by our side. 
What constitutes the peculiar charm of 
the letters of those most noted in the art? 
It is this natural overflow of feeling. It 
is that zazveté, — that air of naturalness 
and artless ease which bespeaks the free 
pulsations of the heart. When one is 
pressed full with love to Christ and to 
souls, he longs to unbosom himself, just 
as when pressed with any other affection ; 
and he zw2/7 unbosom himself to his con- 
fidential friends, unless considerations of 
arefined Christian courtesy restrain him ; 
and if they are absent, his pen, of course, 
will be the medium of communication. 
Certainly, he who is in the exercise of 
pure religious affections will need no 
constraining to grace his letters with 
evangelical thought and devotion. They 
will spontaneously breathe the aroma of 
Christlike sympathies. Take a letter of 
one of those adepts in the art, and litera- 
ry connoisseurs, — Pope, Burns, Byron, 
Southey, Wordsworth, — written just af- 
ter reading some popular publication of 
the day, and you will find it replete 
with reflections suggested by its pe- 
rusal, with severe or genial criticisms, 
with expressions of admiration or of of- 
fended taste, telling just the impression 
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the book made on the inner tablet of his 
being. The letters of Charles Lamb are 
a transcript of his peculiar idiosyncrasy, 
redolent as they are with the keenest wit, 
raciest humor, unexpected turns, strange 
conceptions, and nameless drollery, with 
which his brain ever teemed. The letter 
of the pleasure-seeking belle, penned 
when anticipating amusement in tune 
with her vain heart, daguerreotypes the 
expression of that heart at the hour. 
Why shall not the Christian equally da- 
guerreotype his swelling heart on his 
letter’s page? We may indeed expect, 
with reason, that he who has bowed at 
the foot of the Throne, and contemplated 
the sovereignty and holy majesty there 
for ever eradiating in unutterable glory 
till his heart is permeated and subdued ; 
or prostrated himself before the cross 
and sweetly drank in its compassion and 
tender sympathies till his ravished soul 
exclaims, “I can bear no more,” will de- 
sire to diffuse his sense of God’s sov- 
ereign claims, of his own deep sinfulness, 
and the riches of the Saviour’s grace, by 
means of letters to his absent friends. As 
natural will it be as the gushing over of 
a bursting fountain. It was thus with 
William Cowper, who stands second to 
none in the epistolary art, during the 
few serene months of Christian peace 
which followed his conversion to Christ. 
In the freshness of his new experience 
and heaven-inspired joy, his soul seemed 
to sing from morning to evening, and the 
burden of his song was salvation by the 
blood of Jesus; a precious experience, 
which in after years inspired his muse to 
warble the strain so touching to every 
Christian heart : — 


“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


His letters at the time were filled with 
the theme of his heart. Even his busi- 
ness correspondence is tinged with the 
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light of Calvary. He could not, seem- 
ingly, pen a line congratulating a friend 
on his marriage, when most persons of 
so much wit would be tempted to mirth- 
fulness, without speaking of the marriage 
of the church to Christ. His heart is so 
full of his “best beloved,” that his pen 
seems ever inspired with the theme. 
This mode of usefulness, when availa- 
ble, is surely but the dictate of the Chris- 
tian heart yearning to promote the Sa- 
viour’s glory. 

And such letters can scarcely fail to 
carry with them a divine influence ; com- 
ing fresh from the heart, vitalized by the 
Holy Ghost brooding over it, they will 
have a tendency to warm and quicken 
the heart addressed. Such letters have, 
too, a preservative element. They may 
well be kept in packages, rich treasures 
of devotional feeling, fragrant memorials 
of departed friends. 

Said a pious mother to a son whom 
she was training for usefulness, “In 
every letter you write, say something 
about Christ.” If he obeyed this in- 
struction through a long life, his influ- 
ence in this way must have been incal- 
culable. The reader who will make this 
arule in all his future correspondence, 
conducted judiciously and with refined 
delicacy of feeling, will meet results 
which eternity alone can unfold. 

There can be, indeed, no doubt that 
letter-writing may be employed greatly 
to widen the circle of one’s personal 
influence. Wherever his friends or ac- 
quaintances live in the civilized world, 
his letters, glowing with Christian love, 
may reach them as visiting angels allur- 
ing to heaven. How many persuasions 
to a holy life, how many admonitions and 
entreaties, may one send forth in a sin- 
gle year, —in five years —in ten years 
—in a lifetime, — many of which will be 
read with tears and thanksgiving both to 
God and to the writer long after he is in 
his grave. 

The letter has, in some respects, the 
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advantage even of personal conversation 
in the bold and honest expression of the 
heart. There is sometimes a nice sus- 
ceptibility of feeling or diffidence ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing to minds of a 
peculiar mold in personal conversation, 
from which one is comparatively exempt 
when sitting at his desk, and the person 
he addresses is at a distance. He can 
speak with more freedom, point, and pun- 
gency, and perhaps with more tender- 
ness; for he can have more time for 
meditation, and for mingling prayers and 
tears with his arguments and appeals. 
Besides, the person addressed receives 
the letter and reads it alone, free from 
those feelings and sentiments which 
might disturb his reflections in the pres- 
ence of his friends. He is in the best 
of all positions to receive good influences, 
— alone with his conscience and his God. 

There is also an apparent delicacy in 
communicating an unwelcome truth, an 
admonition, or even consolation in afflic- 
tion, by a politely expressed note, which 
some finely susceptible minds readily 
appreciate, and which genially opens their 
hearts to its reception, as the smiling 
beams of the sun expand the flower to 
drink in their vitalizing warmth for the 
nourishment of its own beauty. There 
is, likewise, in the composition of a let- 
ter, opportunity to select words and 
phrases adapted to individual tempera- 
ments and modes of thought, imparting 
to it a special efficacy to fasten itself on 
the conscience, and to wind itself around 
the affections. Thus by addressing a 
line, now to one in despondency or per- 
plexity, now to a sinner anxious and 
distressed, or rejoicing in a new-born 
hope ; now to a Christian mourning the 
withdrawal of God’s countenance, or in 
a backslidden state; silently and deli- 
cately encouraging or reproving, always 
in language harmonizing with the sensi- 
bilities, character, and position of him ad- 
dressed, one may diffuse a wide-spread- 
ing and ever augmenting influence; as 
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works the moisture circulating in imper- 
ceptible rillets through the soil, giving 
vitality and bloom to grass and flower. 

Thus letter-writing may be made an 
instrument of great power for diffusing 
salvation, — even greater, in some instan- 
ces, than personal conversation. In pe- 
rusing the memoirs of eminent Chris- 
tians, we find that many have extensively 
employed this agency, and been blessed 
in their work. Every Christian, who 
has the education competent (and a very 
little education is competent for this 
work), may thus augment almost indefi- 
nitely his power for regenerating mankind. 
While he who writes vain or mere playful 
letters, over which his friends may smile, 
will have much to answer for at the bar 
of final award, he who stores them with 
expressions of warm Christian feeling 
and deep Scriptural experience will, by 
the blessing of God, have much to re- 
joice over through eternity. 

To conduct any part in life well we 
need to be “led by the Spirit,” and at 
every step we should employ his aid. 
When the minister addresses himself to 
the preparation of his sermon, it will be 
readily admitted that he needs, and should 
crave, the special assistance of the Holy 
Spirit. So when the private Christian un- 
dertakes to reclaim a wandering brother, 
or to warn the sinner and invite him to 
Christ, he should implore its unerring 
guidance. On sitting down to address 
absent friends whose best interests he de- 
voutly desires, should he not pray with 
equal fervor for the Spirit to inspire 
thoughts and words fitted to persuade 
them to enter the narrow way, or to 
quicken their steps up its steep ascent? 
Indeed, letter-writing, as a means of use- 
fulness, and the need of the Spirit’s as- 
sistance in it, we apprehend, have been too 
much overlooked, especially by those in 
the common walks of life. The times and 
the increased facilities for intereommuni- 
cation demand the earnest reconsidera- 
tion of this subject. Will not the Chris- 
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tian reader contemplate anew his duty in 
this regard, and see if he has not a talent 
to work for the salvation of souls which 
has been hitherto unemployed ? 
Many, I am aware, —perhaps some 
professors of religion, —after hastily run- 
“ning their eyes over these lines, will 
thoughtlessly continue to write letters of 
mere amusement or compliment, as use- 
less as the chaff winnowed from the wheat. 
But let them not forget, inconsiderate as 
they are, that “the Judge standeth at 
the door.” Indeed, let us all rivet the 
thought in our memories, and bear it 
there as a living reminder of duty, that 
as we must give account for every word 
spoken, so every letter written must be 
reviewed at the bar of final award; 
and let us prayerfully engage in such 
correspondence only as we shall rejoice 
to meet, and all its far-reaching conse- 
quences, both on those we love and 
others perhaps yet unborn, at that soul- 
trying scene. 
Happy indeed would it be, were all 
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our mails loaded with letters breathing 
of salvation and immortal interests, bear- 
ing to loved friends messages of spiritual 
comfort, or thoughts to pierce the ob- 
durate conscience, each a word in sea- 
son, carrying forward the glorious work 
of redemption, over which both writer 
and receiver will rejoice together in 
eternity. Will not our mails, in some 
future day for which the saints are pray- 
ing, bear burdens so holy that they 
may well wear for their device, the “an- 
gel flying in the midst of heaven, hav- 
ing the everlasting gospel to preach;” 
and as a motto, the song of the angels, — 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men” ? We 
may reasonably anticipate this; for in 
that day, men, being holy, and burning 
with zeal to glorify the Saviour’s name, 
will employ every possible instrumen- 
tality. Letter-writing will not then surely 
be among the least used, nor the least 
efficacious. 


THE LOOSENED GRASP. 


BY JENNY BRADFORD. 


It is not so much unbelief as languor 
of belief that ails us. The strong under- 
current of skepticism that runs through 
the literature of our day has loosened the 
anchorage of many a soul which is not 
yet fairly adrift. In the church and out 
of it, are there not hundreds of people 
who mean to be right, and still neither 
feel at all sure what they do believe, nor 
are making any great effort to become 
so? 

I have often been reminded of a scrap 
of conversation I heard between two trav- 
elers in a railway car. The book which 
the gentleman held in his hand— Lecky’s 
“Rationalism in Europe”—seemed to 


have started a sort of religious discussion, 
in the course of which the lady said, — 

“T am too apt to leave questions of be- 
lief in suspense rather than take the trou- 
ble to form a definite opinion.” 

“You are fortunate,” was the reply ; 
“a state of doubt is a healthy state; no 
doubt of that.” 

Is it? Doubt, like many other forms 
of danger and suffering, may bea needful 
prelude to eternal harmonies ; but can it 
be good for the soul that the negative, 
destructive elements should prevail ? 
When did doubt ever quicken a man to 
noble deeds? What heart has it grap- 
pled to goodness? What fountains of joy 
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spring from its caverns? It is only pos- 
itive faith that will nerve a man for glo- 
rious work. 

When doubt means an earnest, prayer- 
ful, loyal search after truth, it zs a healthy 
state, but it is also a progressive one. It 
may be a groping in thick darkness, but 
it is with the face toward thelight. The 
solemn questionings of a soul that hun- 
gers and thirsts after truth will not be 
for ever unsatisfied. The struggles of a 
Luther are not fruitless. But a chronic 
condition of doubt must be abnormal and 
unhealthy. The trouble with us is that 
both in doubt and belief we are light and 
insincere ; we do not love and long for 
the truth. 

Perhaps the majority of us have not 
enough earnestness and independence 
of thought for a hearty, genuine faith of 
our own. Whatever theory we have 
inherited, or have picked up because it 
was indulgent to our inclinations, to this 
we cling with the dogged tenacity of 
prejudice, not the well-set grasp of per- 
sonal conviction. And if it is unmanly 
to plod servilely on in the ruts of old opin- 
ion, is it any less pitiful to float upon a 
sea of vague and idle doubt? Is it not 
base toresign one’s self to this uncertainty 
concerning the most vital truth, without 
a faithful, persevering effort for satisfac- 
tion ? 

We may be willing to linger in the 
twilight for a reason we would be asham- 
ed to admit even to ourselves. There is 
an ignoble relief in getting away from 
the urgency of a clear, strong belief ; for 
there is no motive power on earth like 
an intense faith. It demands the ser- 
vice of the whole being. Only a little 
touch of skepticism is enough to chill the 
heart and confuse the conscience ; and so 
the soul shrinks out of its obligations, and 
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hides itself in dusky uncertainty, con- 
tented to stay there and amuse itself 
with playthings. Is it not a cowardly 
desertion ? 

In the first place, it is certain that we 
ought to live right loyally toward the 
truth we do believe in. Sifting out all 
our doubts, we shall surely find some 
things we no more question than we do 
our own existence, —things which we 
feel that we know. Are we living under 
the strong control of this central positive 
belief, or are we traitors to it? 

Instead of secretly excusing ourselves 
from an earnest life because we are beset 
with the undetermined and mysterious, 
let us gird ourselves to do battle for the 
truth that has been revealed to us, and 
at the same time to keep up the humble, 
fervent quest for more. There are plen- 
ty of difficult questions in science and 
politics and the affairs of our neighbors, 
which we are unequal to, and may well 
let alone. In religion are the profound- 
est mysteries of all, and yet imbedded in 
these mysteries are the truths which of 
all others it most behooves us to know. 

Let us be done with this dastardly 
shrinking from the tonic power ofa strong 
and clear belief. Neither let us be afraid 
to search out for our own souls what 
that belief should be. “Though all the 
winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 
we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength.” How beautiful that she re- 
veals her glorious face most willingly to 
her most devoted lovers ! 

Challenge your soul for its innermost 
faith. 

Make your life true to that faith. 

Search for truth till God says to you, 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further.” 


“TLOVEST THOU ME?” - 


“LOVEST THOU ME?” 


BY MRS. M. E. BRADLEY. 


Do I love thee? dost thou ask me, 

My Redeemer and my King? 
Oh, I hide my face, and answer, 

What is love like mine to bring? 
Who am I, that I should Tove thee, 

Dare to lift my eyes and say, — 
Now my winter springs to summer, 

Now my night awakes to day! 
Now no longer dull and weary, 

Oh, my heart, we’ll mourning go, 
For at last the deep completeness 
And the satisfying sweetness 

Of a Saviour’s love we know! 


What am I, that I should love thee, 

My Redeemer and my King! 

Oh, to think that thou shouldst care for 

Such a worthless, worthless thing ! 
After all my evil conduct, 

When I went so far astray, 
Sought out idols, built up altars, 

Though I knew them only clay ; 
And resented so their breaking ! 

Yet to think my love should be 
Still a something worth the naming, 
Worth the asking and reclaiming, 

O my gracious Lord, to thee! 


I may well be slow to answer, 
My Redeemer and my King! 

When I stand abased before thee 
And remember everything. 

All thy patient, gentle leadings, 
Through so many thankless years ; 

All the answers granted to me, 
Though I prayed with doubt and fears ; 

And the poor returns I made thee, 
Maimed and blind, and halt and lame; 

How afresh I crucified thee, 

How my heart and life denied thee, — 
Oh, my heart, lie low for shame! 


Yet thou knowest that I love thee, 
My Redeemer and my King! 
Not with just the simple gladness 
That my heart felt in its spring, 
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When it neither knew nor dreaded 
What the future held in store, 
For the past had kept no shadow 
Wherewithal to cloud it o’er; 
When Zo dove was just like living, 
And, since love is all thy will, 

To obey was but agreeing 
With conditions of my being 
Very easy to fulfill! 


But with fear and self-abasement, 
My Redeemer and my King! 

Knowing well how worn and wasted 
Is the offering I bring ; 

Yet withal a certain fervor 
And close-clinging only known 

When, our earthly lovers failing, 
We are left with thee alone. 

So— Thou knowest that I love thee, 
Lord, at last I dare to say: 

Oh! whatever ills beset me, 

Hold me fast, and never let me 
From thy love be drawn away. 


THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 


BY MISS BARBARA JOHNS. 


RUSHVILLE was the name of a small 
collection of miserable-looking dwellings, 
which told all too plainly their own sad 
tale of poverty and sorrow. 

It was one of those places in the West 
that had just caught the eye of some 
speculator ; and, by the help of cards, 
hand-bills, and all the etcetera of adver- 
tising machinery, he had made it appear 
as a self-evident fact that Rushville was to 
be the grand center, at no very distant 
day, of all the commerce of the West. Of 
course it was to be ; it was so situated, trade 
was obliged to come down by the lakes, 
and across the prairié, and so on to the 
Mississippi. It could not in the nature 
of things be otherwise. 

And land was sold, and dwellings 
erected. A beginning was made; the 
bait of the speculator had taken. But 


alas for Rushville! Railroads were made 
that diverted trade into a different chan- 
nel; other towns proved to be better lo- ' 
cated. Ofcourse the speculator was not 
accountable for this : his business was to 
sell his land, and he had sold it. 

At the time of which we write, a small, 
low, one-story store, dark and weather- 
stained, stood near the center of the vil- 
lage. The front room was filled with non- 
descript goods, such as might be needful 
in such a community ; the back part with 
a more general supply of groceries, 
among which were conspicuously placed 
barrels of rum, gin, and brandy. Around 
this store, at almost all hours of the day, 
were gathered ragged, miserable-looking 
men and boys: and on Saturday partic- 
ularly the one little clerk was busy in fill- 
ing the jugs and smaller bottles of the 
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poor wretches who came for their Sun- 
day supply of the subtle poison. 

On the opposite side of the street stood 
the village tavern, with its large tap-room 
and alluring bar ; glass-cut decanters ar- 
ranged on the shelves, flashing back the 
light, and revealing the tempting con- 
tents, checker-boards, and backgam- 
mon, dice, and cards, rendered ita still 
more fascinating resort, especially for the 
Sabbath day. 

Upon the extreme outskirts of the vil- 
lage stood an edifice, larger and more 
imposing, originally, than any of the oth- 
ers. The architect had begun well, but, 
through the want of funds or persever- 
ance, the building had stopped just where 
it proved a shelter; the idea had not 
been carried out. The framework was 
there, and it proved a home for'one who 
had once moved with the first in the 
land. 

Hugh Morton wasa lawyer. He had 
beena smart, intelligent man. In his ear- 
lier years he was successful in his pro- 
fession, and looked upon as a young 
man of fine promise. He had married 
a beautiful girl, the daughter of Christian 
parents, and she entered upon her duties 
as a wife with bright hopes of hap- 
piness. 

Alas! the demon Intemperance came, 
and Hugh Morton, the noble, gifted 
young lawyer, fell beneath his power. 

Through long, dreary years, the de- 
voted wife followed her drunken husband 
down the dark road of degradation till 
she saw him reeling upon the verge of 
eternal ruin. Yet the home of these 
wretched parents was cheered by one 
pure spirit. 

They had one child, a daughter, who 
‘seemed to inherit all her father’s inher- 
ent powers of intellect with her mother’s 
native goodness. A rose in the desert, 
she was her mother’s sole earthly 
comfort. 

This child loved her father devotedly, 
and many atime she went at midnight to 
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the bar-room of the village tavern to 
win him away, and to steady his steps 
homeward. 

Outside of the village were scattered a 
few farmers, and with the children of 
some of them Alma Morton was in- 
timate. 

Unlike most of the farmers, Stephen 
Hopkins carried his religion with him. 
Through failure in business he had gone 
out from the East, and established him- 
self on a large tract of land bordering on 
the Mississippi. A Christian, he could 
not neglect his duty: family prayer was 
kept up, his children were taught in the 
Scriptures, and, through his agency, there 
was public service in Rushville once 
a month, and some attempts were made 
at a Sabbath school. 

In this way Alma Morton had become 


acquainted with Clara Hopkins ; not only 


this, there was a Christian bond of union: 
both had given their hearts to the Sa- 
viour, both desired to do something for 
his glory. 

Not unfrequently through their effort 
there was a fuller attendance on the Sab- 
bath service, and a dim, shadowy hope 
came struggling in upon the darkness of 
Mrs. Morton’s heart, cheering it a mo- 
ment with its brightness, —a hope that 
better days were dawning. 

Alma Morton and Clara Hopkins were 
young. Alma was only thirteen, and 
Clara one year younger; but they re- 
solved to do what they could. 

Mr. Price, the clergyman that occa- 
sionally officiated, had, on the last time 
he was there, given each of the girls a 
package of tracts to be distributed among 
the people. 

Alma Morton went home with a full 
heart: she had often wanted to speak to 
the miserable people she met in going to 
the tavern for her father ; but she hardly 
knew how to begin; she could now give 
each of them a tract quietly ; praying all 
the time that it might do good. She was 
delighted with the idea, and by the help 
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of her mother devised a plan that she 
determined to carry into effect. 

It was this: Clara and herself were to 
distribute the tracts, placing one in the 
hands of every man, woman, and child 
in the village. 

It was a bright, pleasant morning when 
they set out, Mrs. Morton ‘standing at 
the window till the two were lost to her 
sight ; then sinking on her knees, she im- 
plored the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
to accompany the effort, and then went 
about her accustomed duties with a light- 
er, happier heart, feeling, as she said af- 
terward, ‘‘a strange calm and quiet, as 
though he would do it; that the dark 
cloud that enveloped her was about to 
part, and the brightness of his earthly 
blessing was again to shine upon her.” 

When Alma and Clara returned, their 
hands were empty. Their tracts were 
all gone. They had also talked with 
many of the children, had told them 
about the Saviour, and of their own hap- 
piness in trying to serve the Lord. Some 
with whom they conversed were rude 
and wicked, and ridiculed them unspar- 
ingly. Others were serious, and said 
they would go to the Sabbath school, and 
try to be good. Little Myra Hays, 
whose father kept the tavern, with tears 
in her large, beautiful eyes, said, — 

“Can’t you and Clara teach us? pa 
won’t let me go to meeting. I never 
heard any one pray in my life, except the 
minister, when little sister was put in the 
ground. Why can’t we have a little 
meeting all by ourselves ?” 

“Why can’t we?” echoed Alma. The 
idea pleased her. 

“ Mother’s got a room,” continued My- 
ra, “and she won’t care; it’s in the back 
of the house, and pa will never know.” 

And so it was concluded to meet as 
many children as Myra could gather in 
for a prayer-meeting in the back room 
of the village tavern. 

When all was ready, Alma and Clara 
commenced singing that beautiful hymn, 
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“There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 
Most of the girls could sing this, having 
learned it in the day-school taught for a 
few months during the year, and their 
voices harmonized with a pleasing effect. 

The hymn being sung, they all kneeled 
down while Alma prayed. As_ she 
breathed her -simple prayer to her 
Father in heaven, the tears started in 
the eyes of some who never before had 
listened to the voice of supplication, ; 
while, all unknown to Alma, there was 
one on the outside listening, whose heart 
was touched with still deeper feeling. 

Then she handed her little Bible to 
Clara, and a chapter in Matthew was 
read. This was followed by another 
prayer, still more earnest than the first ; 
not only for themselves they prayed, 
but for the men and women in that 
wretched village, for the parents of that 
little company, for her parents, for Alma’s 
father. Tears choked her utterance, and 
she sobbed aloud. Others wept with 
her. 

The Holy Spirit was touching their 
young hearts, and new feelings were 
springing up, new aspirations were aris- 
ing. 

After they arose from their knees, they 
sung another hymn, and Alma and Clara 
asked questions, as Mr. Hopkins was in 
the manner of doing in Sunday school. 
Sometimes they were called upon to an- 
swer questions that troubled them not 
a little, stimulating them to study more 
diligently the word of God, that they 
might know more about the way of life. 

As they parted, Myra Hays said, as 
she looked into Alma’s face, — 

“T want to love Jesus, and I think I 
do some.” 

There was one who listened to those 
youthful voices who was deeply moved 
by what he heard. No one knew he 
was near, but he heard every word that 
was said. 

There was a lawsuit pending in the 
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village that day ; Hugh Morton was the 
counsel. He was steadier than usual. 
To avoid the noise and din of the bar- 
room, he had taken his papers into a 
room adjoining the one where the prayer- 
meeting was held. 

The partition was thin, with a door 
communicating that fitted loosely. At 
first he did not know what it meant; and 
not till they kneeled down did he fully 
understand the object of their gather- 
ing. : 
He was deeply moved ; and when Alma 
and Clara came to pray for the parents 
of that little group, especially for him, he 
bowed his head, and wept like a child. 
The past came rushing upon him with 
overpowering force. All its early joys, 
its rich promise, and its sad blight, passed 
rapidly inreview. He looked upon him- 
self, his tattered coat and bloated ap- 
pearance, and asked, ‘“‘ What has brought 
me to this?” The answer was then, 
“The love of strong drink brought me 
here,” 

What might he not do if he would but 
break the cruel chain that bound him! 
With his noble mind, his fine education, 
his commanding intellect, what might he 
not aspire to! It was the first moment 
of really serious thought for years. It 
was to drown thought that he drank. 
Now he was sober. Itseemedas though 
his heart was bursting, and his brain on 
fire, and he must think. 

The children’s room was empty. Hugh 
Morton gathered up his papers, and went 
into the bar-room. The first man that 
he met was Mr. Crosby, the store- 
keeper. 

“ Look here, sir! you had better teach 
your child good manners. See what she 
and another little jade have been doing 
this morning, insulting people to their 
faces. I don’t believe in such things. 
This is a free country ; people can do as 
they please ;” and Mr. Crosby stopped 
for want of breath. 

“You haven’t told me anything that’s 
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been done,” 
calmly. 

“Look for yourself,” tossing him a 
tract; “not a man, woman, or child big 
enough to hold one but has it. It’s a down- 
right shame!” 

There was a mist over Hugh Morton’s 
eyes, his limbs refused to support him, 
he reeled to a seat. 

“What do you think of it?” and Mr, - 
Crosby’s voice was exultant. 

“What do I think of it?” said the 
lawyer, as he wiped his eyes with a rem- 
nant of his handkerchief. “TI think itis 
time: for such poor drunken fellows as 
you and me to read such books, and to 
pay good heed to their teachings, un- 
less we mean to fill a drunkard’s grave. 
‘A Word to the Inebriate,’ that means 
us. Let us read what it is;” and witha 
steady voice Hugh Morton read what 
made them both shudder to think of. 
“ And you are angry because God put 
it into the hearts of two little girls to 
scatter these warnings in our wretched, 
poverty-stricken homes. I tell you what, 
Frank Crosby, from this moment I swear 
eternal hate to drink. Not another drop 
goes down my throat. God bless her, my 
poor, sorrowful child !” and tears dripped 
over the father’s face. 

A dozen or more men gathered around 
while Morton and Crosby were talking. 
Each had received a tract, some on a re- 
ligious topic, others touching intemper- 
ance. 

A few like Mr. Crosby had been highly 
indignant, while others appeared serious 
and thoughtful. One thing was evident, 
the tracts had been read, and, what was 
more, they had made an impression. 

“Tt isa burning shame!” cried Mr. 
Hays, as he and his clerk rolled in a bar- 
rel ‘of whisky, tapped it, and set it to 
running. , 

“ The next thing, we shall have a tem- 
perance lecture, and be told it isa sin to 
sell rum, just as though it isn’t a free 
country. Just let me get a look at those 
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children. I don’t care if one is the 
Squire’s ; I’d flog my own ifshe’d do such 
a thing.” 

“Shame upon you, Mat Hays,” ex- 
claimed Hugh Morton ; “ you talk of two 
children producing excitement, when you 
have been murdering us every day, ever 
since those children were in their cradles. 
What has caused us all to be the poor 
miserable wretches that we are to-day ? 
Rum, Mat Hays; and you sold it. Talk 
of shame, —our homes are destitute of 
comforts. Look around and see what you 
have done to allure us here. Everything 
about you is nice and comfortable: you 
knew our inclination to drink, and you 
set every inducement before us. What 
caused the death of young Harvey ? What 
led Calkins to murder his wife and child, 
and then to take his own life ? Rum, and 
you sold it. What has become of Bur- 
ton? can you tell? But, thank God! 
Iam not yet dead. I have heard to-day 
that which has roused me. I'll be a 
man again, or die in the attempt. Not 
another drop, God helping me, shall ever 
pass my lips ; and, what is more, [ll 
preach temperance too. You are afraid 
of a temperance lecture ; you shall have 
one every day as long as J am here.” 

Surprise and consternation sat on their 
faces. Not a word was said. Hugh 
Morton left the house. The scene in 
that little back room had stirred up the 
deep slumbering embers of his soul, and 
the attack upon Alma had roused all his 
latent energies. 

Well was it for Hugh Morton that 
conviction for sin came before the trial 
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of his paternal feeling ; well that he had 
listened to the voice of prayer, and wept 
beneath the power of an awakened con- 
science. 

He now saw that two ways lay be- 
fore him: either he must go forward 
and seek God, throwing himself upon the 
mercy of Jesus, relying upon him for 
strength and succor; or, refusing to do 
this, he did not doubt he should relapse 
into his former habits and go speedily 
down to ruin. 

The struggle was severe, for his habit 
was strong ; but he resolved Alma’s God 
should be his God. He would bea Chris- 
tian. 

Never were a wife and child made hap- 
pier than when the father entered and 
told his feeling and his purpose. The 
poor woman wept upon his shoulder, 
but Alma kneeled down by his side and 
thanked God. 

That night was the beginning of a new 
life in Rushville, as Hugh Morton said 
he would give them a lecture every day 
as long as he was there; and so he did. 
It was a subject that he well understood. 
For years he had stood over the brink of 
ruin, already feeling the gnawing of the 
worm that never dies; crying out for 
drink, drink to drown his torments, feel- 
ing the flames rise up and wind about 
him in a lurid, fiery sheet; still tortured 
with this insatiable thirst for drink. He 
knew it all, the misery of his wife and 
child; and knowing it, he painted it in 
such colors that all might see and feel 
what a terrible thing it is, this appetite 
for strong drink. 


WoMEN IN INDIA.— Dr. Butler, a 
missionary from India, lately said that 
he came from a land where the sun shone 
brilliantly and constantly, where every- 
thing was fair and perfect to the eye; 
but amidst all the cultivated loveliness 
he did not remember a single flower, ex- 
cept the rose, that was fragrant; and, 
though the birds were very splendid, 


there was not one that sang. It was a 
sad thought, but might also be applied 
to the people. He had never heard a 
hearty, happy laugh from a woman out- 
side the pale of Christianity. With 
every opportunity for observation, he 
had never seen among them a happy fe- 
male face. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF A FATHER’S TEARS. 


BY REV. E. B. RAFFENSPERGER. 


NEAR the center of our largest West- 
ern State is to be found a beautiful city 
of about eight thousand inhabitants. 
The region around is noted for the fertil- 
ity of its soil and the charm of its land- 
scapes. For many years this place has 
been the favorite resort of strangers. 
A very large proportion of its inhab- 
itants were formerly business men in 
other cities, but the attractions of this 
spot have caused them to choose it as 
their home for the evening of their days 
on earth. 

The place has for many years been 
distinguished for its high moral tone and 
the great preponderance of the religious 
element. Several celebrated institutions 
of learning are located here. In nearly 
all respects it is indeed one of the most 
desirable spots for a residence to be 
found in our land. For me it has pecu- 
liar attractions. It is the home of my 
boyhood. Itis also my spiritual birth- 
place. It is yet the home of my aged 
parents ; and, when the turmoil and la- 
bors of this life are ended, may it be my 
privilege to rest by their side in our 
beautiful cemetery until the resurrection. 

During a recent visit to this place, hal- 
lowed by the memory of several precious 
revivals, the incident of a remarkable 
conversion was forcibly brought to my 
mind. It was under the ministry of our 
dear departed pastor, who is described 
by one who knew him well as the “be- 


loved disciple.” It is said that “he was 
never known to be under the influence 
of evil passion.” He was pastor of the 
good old church, which is now the largest 
of its denomination in the State, for 
eighteen years. The additions during 
his pastorate amounted to nearly six 
hundred. 

In the years 1838, 1841, and 1843 the 
church enjoyed precious seasons of grace, 
and as the fruits nearly 150 members 
were added to the communicants. It 
was in the year 1843 that our attention 
was called to the case referred to. Our 
pastor was assisted by an eminent brother 
from a distant place. The meetings had 
been kept up for ‘several weeks. There 
was a deep religious interest in all the 
churches. Many of the youth were 
among the inquirers. I had a favorite 
companion, whose parents were both 
pious and deeply solicitous for the con- 
version of their children. During the 
progress of the meetings they requested 
me to call the attention of their son to 
the great subject. I endeavored to com- 
ply; but never shall I forget his un- 
promising condition. While many around 
him were giving evidence of deep con- 
viction, he remained firmly entrenched in 
impenitency. One evening, at my re- 
quest, he accompanied me to the church 
of a sister denomination to hear a favor- 
ite preacher. But even while in the 


house of God and under the preach- 
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ing of a solemn sermon, he was appa- 
rently unconcerned, and even laid him- 
self open to a merited rebuke from one 
of the officers of the church. When I 
reproved him he justified himself by the 
remark that “it was only a M 
church.” His case indeed seemed hope- 
less. 

But in one month the scene changed. 
His aged father, apparently heart-broken 
and hopeless in reference to the salvation 
of his children, ceases not to pray. 

The following Sabbath morning, while 
the family gathers around the venera- 
ble patriarch for worship, he opens the 
large Bible, turns to the twelfth chapter 
of Ecclesiastes, and tries to read. He 
can only read these words: ‘“‘ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” His eyes fill with tears. His 
utterance is choked. He turns to his 
darling but thus far reckless and incon- 
siderate boy, and says, “James, seek 
the God of your parents.” Then the 
tears start afresh. The whole family fall 
on their knees. The place becomes a 
Bochim. God’s Spirit visits that house- 
hold and arrests the thoughtless one. 

That same afternoon, to the astonish- 
ment of all, James appears at the prayer- 
meeting. In a few days after, he re- 
joices in hope, and becomes at once one 
of the most active and devoted Chris- 
tians I have ever known. 
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Shortly after his reception as a mem- 
ber of the church I conversed with the 
father on the subject of his son’s con- 
version, and, as near as I can recall 
them, these were his words: “I ought 
not to be surprised at the conversion 
of James. While he was an infant in 
Camden, S.C., he lay for several weeks 
at the point of death. I could not give 
him up, and I solemnly promised that if 
God would spare his life and convert 
his soul, I would set him apart and edu- 
cate him for the ministry.” 

In a conversation with the son he re- 
marked, that he could stand all the 
preaching and any other influence that 
was brought to bear on him, except his 
father’s tears. 

Behold the sequel. That aged parent 
fulfilled his promise to God, and had, 
even before his departure, the satisfac- 
tion of hearing his son preach the gos- 
pel. He has gone to his reward, but the 
eloquence of those tears yet speaks. 

The son, shortly after his admission to 
the church, commenced a course of pre- 
paration for college, was graduated with 
high honor at an Eastern college, finished 
his theological course, served for a num- 
ber of years as a faithful pastor in New 
England, and is now the honored, be- 
loved, and successful pastor of the larg- 
est church in our denomination. 


MY GRANDMOTHER’S DREAM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY MRS. S. E. LITTLE. 


My dear father, Christian Gotlob 
Schubert, was the eldest son of a wor- 
thy merchant and counselor at Schwartz- 
berg, in the Erz Mountains of Saxony. 
He showed himself so efficient and skill- 
ful in the business in which he assisted 
his parents, that they designed, from the 
beginning, to bring up this son to their 
own occupation as tradespeople. But 
Gotlob had from his childhood a strong 


inclination to study, hoping that, should 
it so please God, he might some day ’be- 
come a preacher. The son had often 
expressed this desire to his parents, and 
begged them to consent; but they always 
answered, “You surely must see that 
this is impossible. We need your help 
in our business ; for we can not tell yet 
whether your younger brother will make 
himself as useful as you ; and, moreover, 
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to study, you must have more money 
than we are able to afford.” 

The period arrived when my father 
was obliged thenceforth to devote him- 
self to trade. With a heavy heart and 
many tears, he left the town-school, and 
bade adieu to his teacher, who heartily 
loved and esteemed Gotlob as her best, 
most industrious, and talented pupil. 
The much-loved school-books. were now 
laid aside on a shelf in the loft, and Got- 
lob. was obliged to sell goods in the 
shop. Many a tear silently fell upon 
the yardstick and upon the laces which 
the youth measured off. Some book, it 
is true, always lay open upon the counter, 
in which he read whenever he had even 
two minutes to spare. Gotlob’s good 
mother did not chide him for it, but the 
father did not like to see his son’s ab- 
sorbing interest in books. The youth 
had been accustomed to submit uncon- 
ditionally to his parents, and to the will 
of God; and he complained no more. 
But when the lovely spring evenings 
allured his former school-fellows to their 
sports out of doors, Gotlob went up to 
his room, and read in his precious books 
until all sadness was gone. 

Thus matters continued for a time. 
The parents believed that all would re- 
sult well... The sorrow and the sighing 
of their son over an uncongenial employ- 
ment were known to God alone. But 
that merciful Being soon led the devout 
youth into the vocation to which he 
had ever been impelled, not by any vain- 
glorious spirit, but by profoundly Chris- 
tian motives. 

_ One night Gotlob’s mother dreamed 
that a man of grave aspect stood be- 
side her, and inquired why she did 
not allow her son to study ; whether she 
did not know what a great sin it was 
to withhold a son from the ministry, 
when faithful laborers, chosen by a Di- 
vine calling, were so rare. He farther 
exhorted her to read immediately Dr. 
Martin Luther’s preface to his catechism, 
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in which is described the wrong of which 
both parents had been guilty toward 
their son. 

The good woman awoke from the op- 
pressive dream, and when she arose in 
the morning, the vision of that grave 
man was constantly before her. She 
had never read the preface to Luther’s 
little catechism, but she was anxious to 
learn the truth of that strange dream. 
After breakfast, during which the moth- 
er was very silent and thoughtful, she 
told her son that if he had Luther’s small 
catechism at hand, she wished him to 
bring it without delay.. Gotlob immedi- 
diately took down the book from the 
shelf, and his mother, on reading the 
preface, found to her astonishment, the 
very passage of which the man in the 
dream had spoken, and which agreed sub- 
stantially with his expostulations. The 
passage, in Luther’s forcible language, is 
as follows: ‘In particular, charge ma- 
gistrates and parents, that they rule chil- 
dren well, and send them to school, 
showing them that they are bound to do 
so, and that if they neglect this duty, 
they are guilty of a flagrant sin. For 
thereby they overthrow and _ spoil both 
the kingdom of heaven and of this world, 
as much as the most malignant enemies 
of God and men.. And fully set forth the 
fearful evil they perpetrate when they 
do not encourage children to become 
pastors, preachers, authors, and the like, 
and that God will fearfully punish them 
for such neglect. The need of preachers 
is at present so great that parents and 
magistrates are guilty, if they do not 
agree to this; the devil, also, intends 
some horrible mischief thereby.” 

When Gotlob’s mother had read these 
words she seemed full of serious thought. 
She returned the book to her son, saying, 
“ Christian Gotlob, if thou art yet anxious 
to study, then thou shalt study. I will 
talk with thy father about this. Now 
get thy books and clothing ready before 
the morrow. This week there is a.con- 
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veyance to Schneeberg ; thou shalt go 
there to school.” 

Now that his dearest wishes were 
about to be realized, the good son was 
as one dreaming. At first, he could not 
believe that his mother was in earnest ; 
but the gravity of her tone and manner 
' convinced him that it was even so. He 
immediately brought out his books from 
their seclusion, and packed them up. 
At noon he found his mother busied in 
putting his linen in nice order. His 
father was entirely content; for the 
opinion of his pious, discreet wife, who 
so wisely managed all their affairs, influ- 
enced him in everything. 

This very remarkable dream thus de- 
cided my father’s destiny. Followed by 
the faithful admonitions, the fervent de- 
sires and benedictions of his parents, 
Gotlob went to the school at Schnee- 
berg. The daily prayer of his devout 
mother was like a good angel to him. 
The youth increased in knowledge and 
in favor with God and man, until, having 
won the cordial esteem and affection of 
his instructor and school-fellows, he left 
Schneeberg and entered the university 
at Leipzig. 

Here, also, he was attended by that good 
angel, —the prayer of his mother. She 
herself went with him to Leipzig. When 
the mother saw before her this fair city, 
with its towers, she became downcast 
and sad. “My Gotlob,” she said, “go 
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on and leave me alone for a short 
time. The good woman fell upon her 
knees behind a little copse, and besought 
the Lord, with many tears, that he would 
keep her son pure and unharmed amid 
the many temptations and dangers to 
which he would be exposed in Leipzig ; 
that he might have a firm trust in God, 
and become a useful man. The son did 
not know of this incident until four years 
afterward. His mother then came to 
Leipzig to accompany him home. She 
saw that God had richly answered her 
prayer; the young student was still up- 
right and pure, and gave promise of be- 
ing an able preacher. When they ar- 
rived at the copse on the outskirts of the 
city, the mother said, ‘““Come, my son, 
kneel down here beside me. On this 
spot, four years ago, I prayed God to 
keep thee pure, and make thee the good 
man thou art. Let us now thank God 
together, that he has heard my poor 
prayer.” 

Thus it was that the world gained a 
rare preacher. Few pastors have en- 
joyed such universal confidence and 
affection as Christian Gotlob Schubert. 
His deeds of Christian kindness to thou- 
sands, and all his varied excellences, 
proved the depth and sincerity of my 
father’s love to the Lord Jesus. He died 
at Hohenstein, in the year 1806. May 
his memory be ever blessed ! 


5 OME B OD YASo BOY S$.” 


BY MRS. S. A. F. HERBERT. 


LITTLE Harry’s mother has heard her 
darling lisp his evening prayer, has 
pressed the good-night kiss upon his rosy 
lips, and tucked him snugly into his lit- 


tle white bed, where he nestles halfasleep. ' 


Suddenly he is startled by rude sounds 
of violence in the street below, and, sit- 
ting up in bed, calls aloud, — 


“Mamma, mamma! what’s all that 
noise ?” 

“Oh, only some naughty street boys, 
quarreling,” replies the mother careless- 
ly ; “you have nothing to do with them, 
my love. Don’t think of them, but go to 
sleep.” 

“ «Naughty boys’ — ‘ street boys,’ 
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murmurs Harry reflectively, surprised at 
his mother’s indifference ; “ they’re some- 
body's boys, mamma.” 

Yes, my sweet lisper, I am reproved, 
and I will take your words and your 
thought to my cold heart, to make it 
warm and tender towards the “ naughty 
boys ” of our streets. 

A motley and repulsive throng,— dirty, 
ragged, coarse, rude, vulgar, profane, 
quarrelsome, vicious, —it is hard to find 
the way to love them, and it needs all the 
power of the sweet child’s lesson to 
open the door of my selfish heart to let 
them in. 

““Somebody’s boys!” Whose ? 

Each one of this repulsive throng has 
a mother,— not always on earth, I know, 
but somewhere ; each has a mother, for 
whose sake I will pity her child. 

Jimmy, that strong, bad boy, who is al- 
ways giving and receiving such hard usage, 
has no one on earth to love him. Yet 
once his head was pillowed as daintily as 
Harry’s, and as tender a mother heard 
his evening prayer, and gave the good- 
night kiss, feeling that her darling had 
no part or lot with the bad boys of the 
street. But,alas! she has gone hence 
for ever. She was frail, and, when the 
father became a drunkard, the mother 
was borne broken-hearted to her early 
grave, and poor Jimmy was left alone,-or 
worse than alone. Now he goes hungry 
and shuddering through the cold wintry 
day, and shivers through the long, long 
night in a fireless cellar, and rises, with 
a heart made hard and bitter by want, to 
steal his food and raiment. Soon, doubt- 
less, he will find his way to the police 
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court, and thence to an almost welcome 
home in a reform school or penitentiary. 

Ah, well! Would my Harry do better 
in such a fearful ordeal? I will pity the 
poor boy, and help him if I can. 

Dick is the son of the pale, worn 
widow, toiling year after year, in yonder 
garret, for a scanty subsistence for her- 
self and her boy. When, long ago, the 
honest, hard-working tather was smitten 
down in a day, the weeping mother 
hugged her baby to her heart, consoled by 
a dim vision of future years, in which the 
child should be her comfort and support. 
Now she toils unremittingly through the 
weary, weary hours, for their daily mor- 
sel of bread, still dreaming of those bright 
future days, with eyes closed to the ter- 
rible fact that he, in whom her every 
earthly hope is centered, walks the way 
to destruction with the wicked boys of 
the street. Ah me! would I and Harry 
do better, were we so left? I will pity 
the poor boy, and help him if I can. 

That sickly, miserable child, who uses 
such shocking language, and seems so 
strangely steeped in vice, for his years, 
has a mother. Oh, defilement of the sa- 
cred name! Where is she to-night? 
Better — better far — for her child, were 
her bed, like Jimmy’s mother’s, beneath 
the cold sod. Wretched mother ! Poor, 
ruined child! Alas, alas! what would 
be my Harry’s fate with such a mother ? 
I will pity even this boy, and help him if 
I can. 

And when my darling wakes I will 
teach him to pray, “ Blessed Saviour of 
lost sinners, be very merciful to the 
naughty boys of the street.” 
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ONCE, walking through one of the 
narrow streets of Cairo, we heard the 
voice of wailing and loud lamentation 
coming from one of the tall houses on 
our deft. The sounds were strong and 
passionate; to us quite unintelligible, 
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partly from their rapidity, and partly 
from their unknown Arabic. We asked 
a missionary who was with us. what they 
were and what they meant. The words, 
he said, were just “ Ya, walladi, walladi,” 
repeated, or rather vociferated, violently 
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and rapidly. Their meaning was, “ Alas! 
my son, my son!” The house was one 
of mourning. One of the family had died 
that forenoon, and the wailers were ut- 
tering their lamentations over the newly 
dead. We were at once reminded of 
David’s tears and cries and words. Our 
thoughts went back to the scene at 
Mahanaim in the land of Gilead. We 
remembered the well-known description : 
“The king was much moved, and went 
up to the chamber over the gate, and 
wept; and, as he went, thus he said, O 
my son Absalom! my son, my son Ab- 
salom! would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son! 

The king covered his face, and the king 
cried with a loud voice, O my son Absa- 
lom! O Absalom, my son, my son!” 
2 Sam. 18: 33. 

‘We may learn something from David’s 
tears, for they are the tears of him who 
said, “I am weary with my groaning ; 
all the night make I my bed to swim; I 
water my couch with my tears.” And 
they are tears like his who said, “Oh 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears!” They are tears 
like his who said, “I tell them, even 
weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the cross of Christ.” Nay, they are the 
tears like the tears of Him who wept 
over Jerusalem in the day of her impeni- 
tence and doom. 

David wept as a man, —a parent, — 
who had lost a child, and that child a 
favorite one. Absalom was slain! The 
son on whom, in spite of unworthiness, 
he had lavished so much love, had _per- 
ished. He should see him no more. 
Could he but weep? 

David wept as a man of God; as one 
who was fully alive to Absalom’s guilt, 
and who had the fullest conviction of 
Absalom’s certain doom. His best-be- 
loved son had perished in his rebellion ; 
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his sin had found him out; his wicked- 
ness had overtaken him; he died as he 
had lived, a rebel against his king, a 
hater of his father, an enemy to his God. 
What hope was there for him? David 
had elsewhere spoken of the wicked go- 
ing quick to hell; and was not this now 
realized in his own son? Absalom had 
gone to his own place: and David knew 
too well what that place was, for he had 
said, “ The wicked shall be turned into 
hell.” What a thought to a father re- 
garding a favorite child! Cut off in his 
headlong wickedness and proud rebel- 
lion, what hope was there for him, or 
what comfortable thought respecting his 
undying soul? From the battle-field of 
his rebellion ; from the oak in the wood 
of Ephraim, he had gone down to hell ; 
and David knew it, saw it, realized it all! 
How could he but weep? A soul had 
been lost; and it was the soul of a be- 
loved son! What anguish, what unut- 
terable bitterness in the thought!: His 
Absalom was now gone from him for 
ever; he should see his face no more, 
either in this life or in that which is to 
come. ‘Truly he sorrowed as one who 
had no hope. 

We can not read ai the grief of David 
over Absalom without asking what must, 
in such a case, be in the heart of Him, 
after the model of whose fatherly heart 
an earthly parent’s heart is molded? 
and still less can we read of the tears 
of Jesus over Jerusalem without feeling 
that we are at the very gate of an infinite 
mystery; that a little of the curtain has 
been drawn aside for a moment, to show 
us what is the heart of Him who made 
us towards the most worthless and un- 
lovable of all his offspring. Let us lis- 
ten and wonder and adore. Let us learn 
also to comprehend something more 
than we have ever done of the mercy of 
the Lord our God. 


Christian Treasury. 
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SPLVER TONGUE: 


BY MISS H. B. MCKEEVER. 


THESE are two pleasant communicat- 
ing rooms. They are in the third story 
of a large house in the back buildings, 
for mamma knows that when her boys 
are in for a game of romps, there is rather 
more noise than the older members ‘of 
the household like to hear ; so they have 
the free use of these distant rooms. But 
they are very cheerful, full of windows, 
letting in the bright sunlight. 

Mrs. Ellery does not shut out the sun’s 
warm beams, for she knows that children 
must have the light and heat of the sunas 
well as flowers, and so he is welcome 
there. She does feel sorry for Mrs. Sin- 
gleton’s poor puny children, for the shut- 
ters all over the house are closely barred, 
she is so afraid of fading her beautiful car- 
pets, and does not know that she is wither- 
ing and wilting her household plants. 
Mrs. Singleton wonders how Mrs. Ellery 
can endure the noise of her romping, 
healthy children; but the wiser mother 
knows that the energy of the play-room, 
if properly directed, will tell hereafter in 
the busy scenes of active, useful life. And 
so the Ellerys are fond of fun and frolic, 
and are living like children, while the 
Singletons are for ever plodding over 
their books, pale, lifeless, listless. 

But we have wandered from the chil- 
dref’s apartments; let us return for a 
while. 


The rooms are covered with a small- 
figured green carpet, that is cheerful, and 
in the sleeping-room are two double 
beds. Fred and Harry occupy one, the 
nurse and little Hattie the other. The 
furniture is neat and strong: everything 
for comfort is there, but nothing for 
show, for boys full of animal spirits make 
sad work sometimes with handsome fur- 
niture. In the play-room, little Hattie 
has her corner; there are her baby- 
house, her doll’s cradle and_ bureau, 
fenced off from her wild brothers; but 
sometimes they break through the slight 
barriers, and Hattie is in great distress 
for fear of a general crash. 

The boys have their rocking-horse, a 
box of carpenter’s tools, several wagons, 
fire-engines, a company of soldiers, and 
a gayly dressed trumpeter on horseback ; 
some light gymnastics for all the chil- 
dren are there, and, to crown all, a book 
of pictures and a library for quiet hours, 
Old Towser, the pet dog, is always wel- 
come, and little Hattie is frequently 
found asleep near the faithful creature, 
while he throws his huge paw protect- 
ingly over his young protegeé. 

On the other side ‘of the large cham- 
ber is a small one, with the daintiest lit- 
tle French bedstead and neatest furni- 
ture, proclaiming at once that it belongs 
to some dear little girl; and so it does; 
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for sweet Margaret Ellery’s curly head 
presses that ruffled pillow in her nightly 
slumbers. We like to look at her when 
she is asleep, and so mamma and I steal 
into her room to take a peep ere we seek 
our own. Her clothing is neatly spread 
out over the back of a chair; her Bible 
lies on her dressing table, and the bright 
marker shows where she read just before 
she retired. It is a sweet picture; for 
her soft round cheek has the delicate 
bloom of a peach blossom ; a profusion 
of brown curls lie around her in careless 
negligence, and a smile rests upon the 
rosebud lips. 

Sheis well named, for “Silver Tongue” 
is what she is often called in the house- 
hold. When first I heard it I thought 
of the golden-mouthed St. Chrysostom, 
and wondered why they called her by her 
own sweet name. I did not ask, but I 
was determined to find out. 

I was on a visit to Margaret’s mother, 
for we were cousins, and had been in- 
timate friends from early youth, and my 
love for children brought me very near 
to the nursery. When I heard the sweet 
voice of the eldest child on the staircase 
singing her pretty songs, or inside of the 
nursery door exercising her gentle influ- 
ence over her unruly brothers, I was not 
a little enlightened concerning the pet 
name, for certainly the melody of her 
loving words was always soft and silvery. 

One day I was passing by the chil- 
dren’s apartments, and heard a great com- 
motion inside. Fred Ellery was a very 
impulsive, high-spirited boy, but Harry 
was of a more quiet, gentle nature. They 
had been playing at a game of ninepins, 
and Fred had lorded it over his younger 
brother with such an imperious will that 
Harry had resented his insolence, and 
the brothers were really quarreling. 

I opened the door, and the bright 
nursery was full of clouds. Fred was 
standing in the middle of the room, with 
figure haughtily drawn up, and Harry, 
with burning cheek and angry brow, was 
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threatening his brother. In the corner 
sat little Hattie, mourning over her fa- 
vorite doll. To be sure, its beauty had 
long since departed, but Nellie Bly was 
her first doll, and although one arm was 
broken off, and minus the right leg; 
though but one bright eye remained, and 
the hair was woolly, like a genuine little 
woman, Hattie could not bear to have 
her pet doll called bad names. 

“ What is the matter, Hattie ?” said I, 
with pitying voice. 

“Fred is a mean, bad boy, Cousin 
Jane; he called Nellie Bly a horrid 
fright, and I don’t thank him; I don’t 
love him one bit!” 

Just then a soft step came up the stair- 
case ; I knew the caroling of the sweet 
voice, and so did the boys, for Harry 
said, — 

“There comes Silver Tongue; she'll 
make it all right.” 

Softly the door opened; and I saw 
that in a moment the look of defiance 
vanished from Fred’s face at the glance 
of his eldest sister. The storm-clouds 
passed out, for summer breezes had en- 
tered with Margaret Ellery. 

“TI thought, brother, that you would 
have remembered our sweet morning 
text,” said the gentle child. 

“T have quite forgotten it, Margaret.” 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love, in honor preferring 
one another ;’ but tell me, what is the 
matter, Henry?” 

“Fred would not let me begin a sin- 
gle game, sister ; he is always lording it 
over me: he shan’t be my master.” 

Silver Tongue looked perplexed and 
pained. 

“He don’t want to, Harry ; Fred likes 
to tease, but I don’t believe that he wants 
to lord it over you: do you, brother ?” 

“Harry’s a fool, sister; I like a bit of 
fun, but he can’t take any; but I don’t 
want to fall out with my brother ; let’s 
be friends, boy, if it is only to please 
Margaret.” 


SILVER TONGUE. 


The clasped hands and smooth brows 
soon told the tale of reconciliation, and 
_ then Margaret turned to the little mourn- 
er in the corner of the room. 

“What’s the matter with Nellie Bly, 
Rosebud ?” said the sister. 

“Fred called her a horrid fright, and 
I don’t like him, sister; he is always 
laughing at my darling pet.” 

Fred burst into a fit of laughter as he 
said, “Just hear her call that one-eyed, 
one-armed, one-legged doll a darling 
pet? 

“She was my first doll, Fred, and I 
think you might treat her with a little 
*spec, brother.” 

Silver Tongue took Hattie on her lap. 
“You know what a mischievous fellow 
Fred is ; you must forgive him this time, 
and remember the pretty book he 
brought home last night, and the bag of 
caramels, all for little Hattie.” 

The child brightened. “So he did, 
sister ; I guess he does love Hattie, after 
all.” 

“I know he does, little darling, for he 
spent all his pin-money to buy these 
things ; now put up your mouth with one 
one of your sweetest kisses.” 

As the brother lifted up the child on 
his lap, and she pressed a kiss upon his 
lips, I began to take in the meaning of 
Silver Tongue ; for were not these kind, 
soothing words more precious than sil- 
ver ? 

The clouds had all disappeared from 
the nursery, and as the bright rays of the 
morning sun streamed in through the 
cheerful windows I prayed that Silver 
Tongue might long be spared to clear 
the atmosphere of home, as she had done 
that day, for in our days, happily, all the 
good children do not die. She passed 
out, for her music teacher was waiting 
in the parlor, and I was left alone with 
the boys. 

“ What do you think of Silver Tongue, 
Cousin Jane?” said Fred. 

I could not help saying, “She is 
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something like the angels, always a mes- 
senger of love ; but why did you call her 
Silver Tongue, Fred?” 

“ Because mamma says that the words 
that drop from her tongue are more 
precious than silver, for they are always 
words of truth and kindness and peace.” 

Next day we were seated around the 
breakfast table, when Mrs. Ellery was 
asked to sign Margaret’s monthly report. 

“ How is this, daughter ? why so many 
demerits? I never saw such a poor re- 
port from you before,” said the mother. 

‘Margaret’s eyes filled with tears as 
she replied, — 

“T was not so diligent, mamma, last 
month; I was frequently drawn off by 
Meta Howard, who talked to me so 
much about the opera; I do love music 
so dearly, and thought more about that 
than my lessons.” 

“ That is not all, mamma,” said Fred, 
“for a great deal of Margaret’s time was 
given to little Susan Dean; she is such 
a poor forlorn child that sister was al- 
ways helping her along, and that is the 
way that she got her demerits.” 

Margaret blushed as she replied, — 

“T could not help it, mamma; I knew 
that little Susan had neither mother nor 
elder sister, nor good, kind cousin, as I 
have, so I aided her. I suppose that it 
helped me to get my low marks; but, 
mamma, I’d rather have them than not, 
be kind to orphan Susan. I did not lose 
anything either, for I made up all my 
deficiencies by reviewing my imperfect 
lessons, and all that I lost was good 
marks.” 

“J heard the little girl telling Miss 
Watkins all about it,” said Harry, “or 
we never should have known how Mar- 
garet got such a poor report.” 

Another peep into the meaning of 
Silver Tongue, thought I, as I looked 
at the gentle face of the child, who sat 
there in her modest sweetness. It was 
indeed a pleasant sojourn for a lonely 
woman to dwell awhile in such a lively 
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family, for they were all fond of parlor 
games. 

I must tell my little readers about an 
evening in the family room. Father, 
mother, and J, all joined in the childish 
sports. The Wagoner, the Traveler, 
and the Flower Garden, all had their 
turn ; these were the gamés that Marga- 
ret loved, for they exercised her ingenu- 
ity; but she knew that her brothers liked 
a good romp, and little Hattie some 
right stirring fun; so Silver Tongue 
proposed “Hindmost of Three” for 
the boys, and “‘ Magical Music” for the 
youngest. 

I watched the self-sacrificing spirit of 
_ the child, so happy in accommodating 
herself to those she loved, for there was 
not a merrier spirit endeavoring to escape 
the tagger than Silver Tongue in her 
flying motions, and clear, joyous laugh, 
—there is so much ina laugh, —and all 
who heard it could hear-the music of a 
bright, loving spirit in its inspiration. 

Sweet germ of womanhood! how I 
loved to watch its opening, and to hear 
the sweet melody of Silver Tongue’s 
harmonious voice. 

Mr. Ellery had come home several 
evenings sorely depressed. Margaret’s 
watchful eye had seen the change, for 
generally he was the light of the house. 
He had gone into the library, and the 
child had followed on tip-toe, hesitating 
a moment ere she knocked. Tap-tap 
sounded softly outside the door. “Come 
in,” said the voice of the occupant ; and 
in another minute the child stood upon 
the dark crimson carpet, with a timid, 
anxious look. 

Papa’s head was bowed upon the ta- 
ble ; when he raised it his face was very 
pale, and his eyes bloodshot and trou- 
bled. She stole quietly up to her fa- 
ther’s side, and, perching herself upon his 
lap, she wound her arm about his neck, 
saying, “Mamma read us a_ beautiful 
verse this morning, papa; shall I repeat 
ite 
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“Do, my child; perhaps it may com- 
fort your father.” 

“¢ Trust in the Lord and do good, and 
verily thou shalt be fed.” 

“It is a word in’ season, Silver 
Tongue ;” and the father folded his arms 
about his child, while large, scalding 
tears rained over her bright young face. 

“You are one of God’s servants, papa, 
and he will comfort you, because he says 
so ; and his words are always true.” 

In a few days the secret of Mr. El- 
lery’s troubles was known, and a re- 
moval to a more humble home became 
necessary. 

Through all these weary, trying days, 
Margaret Ellery’s sweet words were 
cheering every one. 

How was it that Silver Tongue never 
faltered? Her innocent trust was in the 
promises of her Father in heaven, and 
the cheerfulness of her childish faith 
strengthened and upheld her father in 
the darkest hour. 

It was early in the spring when the 
family moved out to their little country 
home. I shall never forget the first 
breakfast: Silver Tongue was down 
first, and I saw her in the garden pluck- 
ing some of the sweet flowers. When 
we reached the sitting-room, there sat 
the dear child, cheeks blooming, eyes 
sparkling, and her whole frame radiant 
with happiness. In the middle of the 
table stood a vase of hyacinths and blue- 
bells, the breakfast spread by her own 
delicate hands, and Susan the cook had 
prepared a nice omelette for papa. 

Silver Tongue was full of innocent 
delight, and papa blessed God that 
morning for the gift of his lovely child. 
Earthly treasures had faded, but his 
household darling remained, and Mr. 
Ellery felt that he was a happy man. 

From what source did Margaret El- 
lery gather her precious words? From 
the teachings of the Master, whom in 
early years she had learned to love and 
follow. 


ie 
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A SWEET PERFUME. — HUMILITY. 


“Even as the Son of man came not to be Be mine those little acts of love 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give That shed a fragrance round. 
his life a ransom for many.” — AZazz. xx. 28. 


I LovE the little violets, GOD’S TEMPLE. 


ee oe oe tas ; Res Tuy home is with the humble, Lord !, 
re si 7 rinse o eneath their leaves, The simplest aré the best ; 
OF, RGRUTE MON SeCk. Thy lodging is in childlike hearts ; 


And though they are retiring, Thou makest there thy rest. 


They lovely fragrance shed, 5 CE Toe 
Not only while their flowerets bloom, Bias a per nee aha 
But after they are dead. thou wilt stay wit me, 
Of lowly thoughts and simple ways, 


Oh, we should live as these sweet flowers, T’ll build a house for thee. 


While yet we walk on earth, 
That when we pass to other worlds 
Some still may feel our worth. 


Who made this beating heart of mine, 
But thou, my heavenly Guest ? 

Let no one have it, then, but thee ; 

»I care not for those wondrous deeds And let it be thy rest ! 


That make so great a sound ; 
16 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOONS WITH MAMMA. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


GHAI ER Tivis 


THE GOOD PHYSICIAN. 


“] HAVE rather a long verse for you 
to learn to-day,” said mamma to Katie 
and Erny on the next Sabbath afternoon. 
“T think we will have the box of letters 
down to help us. Will you go up to the 
nursery, Katie, and ask nurse to bring 
it here for you?” 

“What is the verse, mamma ?” asked 
Erny, when the box was brought. 

“Foxes have holes, and birds of the 
air have nests ; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” 

“J will repeat it again very slowly, 
,and you can both say it after me ; now 
again — once more — that will do. We 
will try now to spell the text with the 
letters.” 

Kate and Ernest had read the verse 
two or three times over ; mamma coy- 
ered it with a large book, and found her 
children were able to repeat it quite per- 
fectly. 

““We will leave the verse in the frame 
on the table where we can see it,” said 
mamma. “Do Katie and Erny know 
whose words they have been learn- 
ing?” 

“No, mamma; but they are out of 
the Bible, are not they?” said Katie. 

“ Yes, dear ; the Lord Jesus spoke these 
words when he was on earth. Though 
even the foxes made holes in the earth 
to live in, and the little birds had soft 
warm nests, he (for by the Son of man 
he meant himself) had no home of his 
own ; for Jesus, when he lived on earth, 
was very poor. He was rich in heaven, 
but he came to earth to be poor and sor- 
rowful, and at last to die a cruel death for 
our sakes ; and all because he loved us ! 
Now I want you to repeat after mamma 
two verses of a hymn: — 


“Foxes have their place of rest, 
Every little bird its nest ; 
He by whom the world was made 
Had not where to lay his head. 


He who is the Lord most high 
Once was poorer far than I, 
That I might hereafter be 
Rich to all eternity.” 


“Will you tell us about some of the 
things Jesus did, mamma?” asked 
Katie. 

“ Sometimes people who were ill came 
to him, or were brought to him by their 
friends, and he made them well; some- 
times deaf and dumb persons came to 
him, and he cured them, and made them 
able to hear and speak. He also made 
lame people to walk, and those who 
were blind tosee. Once Jesus was ona 
journey, and as he was passing along 
the road there were two poor blind men 
sitting by the side of it, begging; they 
were very poor, for they could not see to 
work. As Jesus passed by, they called 
out, ‘Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou 
Son of David!’ The people who were 
with Jesus told them to be quiet ; per- 
haps they thought Jesus would not like 
to take the trouble to attend to them; 
but the blind men again cried out aloud, 
‘Have mercy on us, O Lord, thou Son 
of David !’” 

“ And did Jesus listen to them, mam- 
ma?” asked Erny. 

“Jesus always listens to those who 
pray tohim. He stood still and called 
the men to him, and asked them what they 
wanted ; they replied, ‘Lord, that our 
eyes may be opened.’ Jesus was sorry 
for the poor men when he looked at 
them. I dare say they were tired and 
poor and sad; and he just touched their 
eyes, and as soon as he did so they were 
able to see.” 

“Oh, mamma, how glad they must 
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have been! I think they must have 
loved Jesus very much,” said Katie. 
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“ Besides making folks well who were 
ill, or blind, or lame,” said mamma, “ Je- 
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BRINGING THE SICK AND LAME TO JESUS. 


sus did other kind things. Once he was 
at a wedding feast; there were a great 
many people present, and there was not 
enough wine for them to drink ; so Jesus 
told a servant to fill six large water-pots 
with water, and when they were full he 
made all the waterinto wine. At anoth- 
er time, some of his disciples who were 
fishermen had been out in their fishing- 
boats-all the night, trying to catch fish, 
but they had not caught any. I suppose 
they were tired, and did not think it was 
of any use to try any longer just then. 
But when Jesus told them to let their 
nets into the sea again, they obeyed him ; 
and so many fishes came into the net 
that it was broken because it was so 
heavy.” 

“Who were the disciples of Jesus, 
mamma ?” asked Katie. 

“ Many of them were fishermen : they 
used to go about with him as he went 
from one place to another; for they 
loved him, and they liked to listen to his 


words, and to see the great things he 
did. I will tell you now of something 
else the Lord Jesus was able to do.” 

“What was that, mamma?” 

“ Sometimes Jesus made dead people 
alive again.” 

“Oh, mamma, how could he do that ?” 
said Erny. 

“Jesus was able to do anything, be- 
cause, though he lived on earth, and had 
a body like ours, he was God as well as 
man; and you know there is nothing too 
hard for God to do. Now shall I tell 
you another short story, or are my chil- 
dren tired of sitting still so long?” 

“Oh no, mamma; please tell us the 
story,” they both said. 

“ One day, a man named Jairus came 
to Jesus, and kneeling down at his feet. 
he worshiped him, and said, ‘ My little 
daughter is very ill, and likely to die ; 
but come, put thy hands upon her, and 
she will get well and live.’ 

“ Jesus went with Jairus, but he could 
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not walk very fast, because so many peo- 
ple followed him, and crowded round 
him. Before they got to the house 
where the little girl was, some one came 
to meet them, and said to Jairus, ‘Thy 
daughter is dead; trouble not the Mas- 
ter.’ 

“ But Jesus said to him, ‘ Be not afraid ; 
believe only, and she shall be made well.’ 
Jesus took three of his disciples with 
him into the house. They were named 
Peter, James, and John. Whenhe went 
into the room where the little girl was 
lying, a number of people were in it, cry- 
ing because she was dead ; but Jesus said, 
‘Do not weep; she is. not dead, but 
sleepeth.’ Jesus said she slept, for he 
knew how soon he could bring her back 
to life, and as easily as he could wake 
her if she was only sleeping: but those 
present laughed in scorn at his words ; 
so he put them all out of the room, and 
taking the child’s hand, he said, ‘ Maid, 
arise!’ and she at once obeyed him, and 
was able to take the food which Jesus 
told them to give to her.” 

“Mamma,” said Erny, “if the Lord 
Jesus had been on earth, we could have 
asked him to make little Mary alive again. 
Do you think he would have done so if 
we had asked him ?” 

_ The tears came into mamma’s eyes at 
Erny’s question, for, about a year before, 
her dear little girl, who was named Mary, 
had died; but she said, “Perhaps he 
would, darling ; but you know Jesus can 
hear now, when we pray to him, just as 
well as he could hear those who spoke 
to him when he was on earth.” 

“Yes, dear mamma; but you and papa 
prayed to him to make little sister well, 
and not to let her die, and so did I and 
Katie, mamma: how was it she did not 
get well?” 

“Jesus always listens, Erny, when 
those who love him pray, but he does 
not always give them what they ask 
for. He often does not see it best todo 
So ae 
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“Why did he not make dear little 
Mary well, mamma, do you think?” 
asked Katie. 

“ Perhaps, dear, one reason was that 
he thought if we remained all together 
in our home here, it would be so happy 
that we should forget to think about the 
home with God that we are going to by 
and by ; so he took little Mary first to 
that home in heaven, that we might think 
more about it, and about him. One 
thing we are quite sure of, —dear little 
sister is safer and happier with Jesus 
than she was even with papa and 
mamma. 
~ “ And now shall we sing together? 
What hymn shall it be, Katie? JI think 
it is your turn to choose one.” 

“Let us have ‘I’m a little pilgrim,’ 
please, mamma.” 

So they went with mamma to the pi- 
ano, and sung with her these words : — 

“Tm a little pilgrim, 
And a stranger here : 
Though this world is pleasant, 
Sin is always near. 


Mine’s a better country, 
Where there is no sin; 
Where the tones of sorrow 

Never enter in.” 


CHAP TER, Vi. 
STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


“ OH, mamma, come to the window and 
look ! the laburnum tree is blown down!” 
said Katie one Sunday afternoon, as her 
mamma opened the drawing-room door. 

“Yes, dear, I saw it fall justnow; the 
wind is very high indeed. How thank- 
ful we should be this cold and wintry day 
for our nice house and bright fires and 
warm clothes ! How kind God is to give 
us all these good things!” 

“Yes, dear mamma, and how kind he 
is to keep us safe from harm,” added 
Erny. “The wind and the hail made 
such a noise in the night that we woke 
up and called nurse ; but she told us there 
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was nothing to be afraid of, and that God 
sent the storm, and could take care of 
us in it just as well as he could in the 
bright sunshine.” 

“Yes, dear, and he kept you ‘safe till 
morning light.’ Suppose I tell you of 
a storm when Jesus was on earth, shall 
If ? ” 

“Please, mamma,” said Ernest. 

“T have told you that some of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were fishermen. Some- 
times Jesus went out with them in their 
ships upon the Sea of Galilee. Do not 
you think they must have been very 
pleased to take him with them? Once 
he was in one of their ships, and he said 
to those who were with him, ‘ Let us go 
over to the other side of the sea.’ So 
the disciples launched the ship, and set 
sail; but after they had started some 
time, and had got a good way from the 
land, a great storm of wind arose. This 
made the sea very rough indeed, and the 
great waves came rolling and_ tossing 
along, washing over the sides of the ship, 
till it was almost full of water, and the dis- 
ciples were afraid that it would sink, and 
that they would be drowned. They for- 
got in their trouble and fright how kind 
and powerful Jesus was. They came to 
him, and awoke him, for Jesus had fallen 
asleep, and they cried, ‘Lord, save us! 
Master, carest thou not that we perish ?’” 

“And what did Jesus do, mamma?” 
asked Erny. 

“ He arose, and said to the wind and 
sea, ‘ Peace, be still ;’ and in an instant 
the wind left off blowing, and the toss- 
ing waves grew quiet, and there was a 
great calm. Then Jesus said to the dis- 
ciples, ‘Why are ye so fearful? How 
is it that you do not trust me to take 
care of you?’ I think they must have 
felt sorry then that they had not trusted 
Jesus better. 
‘What is this?: Even the winds and 
sea obey him!’ Now I want you both 
to learn part of a verse from God’s 
Word.” 


They said to each other, 
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“Yes, mamma; please tell us what it 
is,” said both the children. 

“¢We know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God.’”’ 

When the verse was learned, mamma 
said, “ Will Katie and Erny always try 
to remember that if they love God, there 
is only one thing they need ever be 
afraid of?” 

“ What 
Erny. 

“ Doing what is wrong, and which 
does not please God. Those who love 
him need never be afraid of anything 
else, because he is always watching over 
them, and taking care of them, and mak- 
ing allthat happens to them turn out for 
their good.” 

“ Mamma,” said Katie, “if God loves 
us, why does he let sorrowful things hap- 
pento us?” 

“Do you not think I love you, Katie? 
When you were iil last week, what was 
mamma obliged to give you?” 

“ Medicine, mamma.” 

“ And was the medicine nice ?” 

“No, mamma. I did not want to take 
it, but you said I must.” 

- “What did I give you the reac 
fOiere 

“To make me better, mamma, and 
take away the bad pain in my head ; and 
so it did.” 

“Yes, Katie, with God’s blessing it 
soon made you well again. Now I knew 
the medicine was not pleasant, and that 
you would not like it; but I knew, too, 
that if you did not take it, you would 
very likely get worse, and perhaps be 
very ill indeed ; so I gave it you because 
I loved you, and wanted you to get well. 
Now, God lets sorrowful things happen 
to us to make our hearts better, and to 
teach us to think about him oftener, and 
to love him more. I dare say the dis- 
ciples thought the storm a very sorrow- 
ful and sad thing at the time; but if it 
had not taken place, they would not have 
seen what power Jesus had, and how 


is that, mamma?” asked 
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well-able he was to take care of them in 
the storm.” 

“Mamma, will you hear us say some 
hymns?” asked Erny. 

“J think I will teach you a new verse 
of one instead, if I can see to find it. I 
must stir the fire, and make a blaze: 
now I can see better ; ah! here it is! 


“ Now, therefore, let us strive alway 
To cast al! anxious fears away ; 
And firmly trust, in danger’s hour, 
In God’s almighty love and power.” 


CH Ave LR VL. 
FEEDING THE MULTITUDES. 


** MAMMA, what are you going to tell 
us about this afternoon?” asked Erny. 

“T intend to tell you of another won- 
derful thing that the Lord Jesus did when 
he was upon earth, Erny. I have only 
told you yet about a very few of the kind 
and loving things that Jesus did; he al- 
ways went about doing good. How 
pleasant it will be when both of you can 
read for yourselves in the Bible these 
beautiful stories, — will it not?” 


“Yes, mamma,” replied Katie, “and. 


papa says he will give me a Bible formy 
very own when I am six years old.” 

“Do you think he will give me one 
when I am six years old, mamma?” 
asked Erny. 

“T dare say papa will, Erny, if youare 
able to read it. Where are your little 
chairs? JI must have you sit down qui- 
etly before I begin my story. There, 
that will do. When Jesus was on earth, 
agreat many people came to him, —some 
of them were ill, or lame, or blind, — and 
wanted him to make them well; some 
of them wished to see the strange things 
he did; some of them wanted to listen 
to his kind and loving words. Once 
there were so many persons coming to 
him, that Jesus and his disciples could 
get no rest, and they could not even find 
time to take their food : so Jesus said to 
the disciples, ‘Come away by yourselves 
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for a while, and rest.’ And they got into 
a ship, and went away to a lonely place 
at some distance, and Jesus went with 
them. But when the people heard of 
his leaving, they followed him; some 
who saw him sail ran on fast by another 
way to the place where he was going, and 
even got there before him, and, altogeth- 
er, a great number of people were gath- 
ered together.” 

“ But did Jesus want them to come to 
him just then, mamma?” asked Katie. 

“ Jesus may have been tired, and would 
have been glad to rest a while, but he 
was not angry because the people came, 
nor did he send them away; oh, no! he 
was sorry when he looked upon them, be- 
cause they had no one to teach them to 
love and serve God. Then he began to 
teach them many things himself; and 
those of them who were ill he made 
well. When Jesus had attended tothem - 
all, he went up a high hill, and sat down 
with his disciples.” 

“And did the people go away, mam- 
ma?” asked Erny. 

“No, dear, they still remained. It 
grew later and later in the day, yet they 
stayed on, although they had no food 
with them, and there were no shops in 
that lonely place where they could buy 
anything. The disciples said to Jesus, 
‘It is past supper time, and the people 
have nothing to eat; will you not send 
them away, that they may go into the 
towns and villages round, and buy food 
and get lodgings ?’ 

“ But Jesus said, ‘They need not go 
away ; you must give them food to eat.’ 
The disciples were surprised when Jesus 
said that, because they knew there were 
so very many hungry people to be fed. 

“But Jesus knew all the while what he 
was going to do, and that he should be 
able to provide for every one. He said 
to the disciples, ‘How many loaves have 
you? goand see ;’ so they went to look, 
and came back to Jesus, and said, ‘We 
have here five loaves and two small 
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fishes ; but what are they among so ma- 
ny?’ 

“Jesus replied, ‘ Bring them hither to 
me.’ Then he told the people to sit 
down on the green grass, and they did 
so. The disciples were told by Jesus to 
divide the people into companies of fifty. 
So fifty persons sat in one row, and fifty 
in another, till all were seated in order ; 
then Jesus took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and looking up to heaven he 
gave thanks to God. Then he broke the 
bread and gave it to the disciples, and 
they handed it to the people who were 
sitting down on the grass. Though there 
were only five loaves and two little fishes, 
Jesus made them enough to feed all those 
thousands of hungry people who were 
gathered together. Every one had as 
much as he wanted. Altogether, there 
were about five thousand men present, 
besides women and little children. Was 
it not kind of Jesus to feed them all in 
that wonderful way ?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma,” said both the 
children. 

“But there is one thing I have not 
told you yet. When all had had as 
much as they needed, Jesus said to 
the disciples, ‘Gather up the pieces; do 
not let them be lost.’ So they took 
them up, and found that twelve baskets- 
ful were left. A great deal more food 
was left than they brought to Jesus at 
first.” 
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“Mamma,” said Katie, “nurse taught 
us a verse about Jesus this morning : — 

*¢ Fle shall feed his flock like a shep- 
herd ; he shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom,’” 

“That is a very sweet verse, Katie; I 
am glad you repeat it so nicely. Hun- 
dreds of years before the Lord Jesus 
came into the world, God put it into the 
minds of the good men who wrote many 
parts of the Bible, to write about his com- 
ing. One of these holy men, who was 
named Isaiah, wrote the beautiful words 
you have just repeated to me. Jesus 
said of himself, ‘I am the Good Shep- 
herd.” How like a good shepherd he 
was to the poor people I have been tell- 
ing youabout! How patient he was with 
them! How lovingly he took care of 
them, teaching them, feeding them, mak- 
ing them well!” 

“How kind Jesus always was, mam- 
ma!” said Erny. 

“Yes, darling, and he is kind still. 
We can not see him now, but he sees us 
always, and watches over us. He will 
take care of my darlings. Every day, if 
they ask him, he will teach them to do 
what is right; he will help them to try 
to be kind and loving like himself. I 
think Katie and Erny want to be the Sa- 
viour’s little lambs. Let us kneel down 
and ask the Good Shepherd to bless and 
keep them always.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHRISTIAN. CHILD: 


BY MRS. S. G, ASHTON. 


You areachild. I do not know how 
old you are. Perhaps you are five years 
old; perhaps eight; perhaps ten ; per- 
haps fifteen. > 

Can children be Christians ? 

Yes. 

Is it a good thing to be a Christian? 

Yes ; it is the only really good thing. 


What is a Christian ? 

A Christian is one who loves the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and strives faithfully every 
day to be like him, and to please him. 

How can I know whether I love the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? 

If you love him you will think about 
him. We always have a great many 
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thoughts about those we love; we can 
not help thinking of them. Is there any 
boy or girl among your companions 
whom you love verymuch ? Watch your 
thoughts, and see how many times in a 
day they will go to that loved friend. 
When you wake in the morning, what 
will be your first thought? If your 
house is near the home of that friend, 
how soon in the morning will you look 
out to see if he is coasting or playing, or 
over to his window to see if he is awake 
and watching for you? How often dur- 
ing the day will you speak of him, show- 
ing that you are thinking of him ? When 
you lie down at night, very probably your 
last thought will wander to him, and even 
your dreams may betray your love for 
him. If you should try to put him out of 
your thoughts you can not. You love 
him, and you can not help thinking of 
him. 

Now if you love the Lord Jesus, you 
will think of 42, and you can not help 
it ; and the more you love him, the oftener 
you will think of him. When you wake in 
the morning you will think of him first 
of all, and you will speakto him. There 
is one delightful thing for those who love 
Jesus. They can always speak to him 
and tell him they love him. If you love 
George, or Mary, or Willie, very much, 
you can not speak to them unless they 
are near enough to hear you, and they 
can not know that you are thinking of 
them. But those who love Jesus can 
always speak to him, and he is always 
near enough to hear. They need not 
even speak to him with their lips ; they 
can speak to him in their thoughts, and 
he will understand their very thoughts 
and know that they love him; and he 
will love them in return. He says, “I 
love them that love me.” His love is 
the most precious love in the world, and 
the best of all treasures. If I love the 
Lord Jesus, and he loves me, I can never 
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be miserable in this world, nor in the 
world to come. 

If you love Jesus you will think of him 
many times in the day, and speak to him 
in your heart and he will answer you. 
He will not speak words that you can 
hear, but he will put a sweet peace in 
your soul, such as nothing else can give. 
The Bible calls it “ the peace which pass- 
eth all understanding.” Will you not 
remember this, and say to yourself, often, 
I want to be a Christian? Christians 
love Jesus, and one way they have of 
knowing that they love him is that they 
think of him very often, and speak to 
him in their hearts. Do I love Jesus? 
Do I think of him? How often do I 
think of him? He sees my heart. He 
knows how many thoughts I give him. 
He loves to be loved. It grieves him to 
be forgotten. 

Some people love Jesus their Lord bet- 
ter than they love anybody in the world, 
and they have more thoughts of him. 
He loves them very much, and they are 
happier than all others because the love 
of Jesus is better than the love of all 
others. We ought all to love him best. 
He has done more for us than all our 
other friends. Our fathers and mothers 
love us, and do a good deal for us; but 
Jesus our Lord is better than father or 
mother. Our brothers and sisters are 
kind to us; but Jesus is better than 
brother or sister. Our companions and 
friends are very pleasant to us; but no 
friend can be so good to us asis Jesus 
our Saviour. He never leaves us nor 
forgets us. We live and breathe by his 
care. He gives us every good thing we 
enjoy. He loved us so much that he 
left his heavenly home, and lived a suffer- 
ing life on earth, and died a_ painful 
death, to win us tolove him; and if we 
will love him truly, he will bless us here, 
and take us to his own heavenly home 
at last. 


ADVICE TO THOSE BEGINNING TO READ AND THINK. 
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ADVICE TO THOSE BEGINNING TO READ AND THINK. 


Form the habit of getting down to 
the bottom of a subject. Do not be 
content with looking on the trunk and 
branches of the tree, but dig your way 
down to the very roots of it. See from 
what the thought springs and grows, and 
how it is developed. Try to know all 
about it, from the beginning to the end. 

Form the ability of seizing general 
principles. Carefully trace them through 
their developments ; and guard against 
the very common error of regarding the 
mere forms and modes of things as be- 
ing in themselves great principles. 

Cultivate the habit of looking on all 
sides of a subject. Do not be satisfied 
with seeing it in one aspect merely. 
Narrow thinking is very common, and 
is mischievous in its effects. Examine 
things steadily and steadfastly, and be 
content to go round and round them in 
thorough investigation. 

Get also a readiness in coming to a 
judgment on proper evidence. Do not 
be in a hurry to make up your mind on 
anything. Patiently wait for data. Sus- 
pend your judgment till you obtain evi- 
dence for an opinion, and when you have 
formed one, do not change it without 
sufficient reason. Try, atthe same time, 
to keep clear of prejudice; but be will- 
ing to alter any opinion you may hold, 
if further light break in upon the mind. 

Acquire the practice of thinking con- 
secutively and continuously. Do not 
fear hard thinking. Never mind a little 
headache occasionally. Use your mind 
as God intended: and remember, hard 
mental work is the price all have to pay 
for intelligence and intellectual excel- 
lence. Of course you will not expect to 
do enough in a year for the purposes of 
a lifetime. Study in a regular way, and 
lay your plans for life. It is noble to see 

*a man working steadily to the last, keep- 
ing abreast or ahead of his times. 


Cultivate the reason and imagination 
together. These are the two great 
powers of the mind. It is not for us 
here to decide which of the two is the 
superior faculty ; but we may be sure it 
is wise and advantageous to cultivate 
them both at the same time. 

Think for yourselves ; but respect the 
thinking of others. Goon quietly, look- 
ing with your own eyes, and thinking 
with your own heads; but do not be 
perpetually disputing with people about 
their opinions: you will gain very little 
by that practice. 

Read not only history and travels, and 
similar productions, but study thorough- 
ly some books that will fully tax your 
powers. They will do you good as long 
as you live. Don’t be afraid of logical 
and metaphysical works. If you can 
not see through a subject one day, be 
willing to sleep upon it, and very likely 
you will master it the next. 

The reading of poetry instead of 
novels will benefit the feelings and im- 
agination. Novels give a false estimate 
of human affairs, and make people dis- 
satisfied with ordinary life. They excite 
the passions to excess, and when duty 
calls, the powers necessary to obey are 
exhausted. 

Search for thought, not for mere amuse- 
ment. Some books have so little thought 
in them, that you may “run and read,” 
certainly ; and if you but skim over 
them you know all they have to teach. 
Others you must read slowly and care- 
fully ; some, perhaps, a second or third 
time ; anda few you will need to peruse 
many times. If you have the good for- 
tune to meet with sugvestzve writers, be 
sure to give close attention to them. 

Cultivate the heart as well as the head. 
You will frequently find that the state 
of your heart will unconsciously influ- 
ence your thinking. If you wish a clear 
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mind, seek to possess a morally pure 
one. Sin blinds the intellect, and blunts 
the moral sensibilities, as well as dims 
the spiritual perceptions. Be humble, 
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sincere, teachable. Let your motto be, 
— the intellect of a man, and the inno- 
cence of a child. 


THE YOUNG COUNT. 


BY ROSA PALMER. 


LIsTEN, dear children, and I will tell 
you a story of a little German boy. 
In one of the chambers of a great 
house in Saxony, he sits writing a letter. 
He is not yet ten years old ; but his face 
is glowing with busy thought. What 
can he be writing about, and to whom will 
he direct the letter that he pens with such 
careful fingers, stopping every little while 
to think again before adding another 
word? It is all finished now, and the 
young writer has signed his name— 
Lupwic. Then, after folding the paper, 
he writes upon the outside the name of 
Jesus Christ! 

A letter to Jesus Christ! and what 
will the boy do with it? See, he goes 
to the open window, looks up to the blue 
sky, and with a trusting smile drops the 
letter, and watches it as it falls slowly, 
and at last rests upon the green grass. 
Then he stands waiting, with a wishful, 
patient look. He hopes the Saviour may 
some time find his letter and answer it. 
You will think this little Ludwig did not 
know much about his Saviour and yours. 
But he showed a desire to know more. 
Let me tell you how that desire was grati- 
fied, how his childish letter was at last 
answered. 

One day, while still a boy, he visited a 
gallery of paintings, where he saw one 
of Jesus, as we see him in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Matthew, on the cross, 


bruised and wounded for our transgres- 
sions, bleeding from those stripes by 
which we are healed, and pale with agony, 
yet having in his face a look of infinite 
love. Beneath the picture were these 
words: “ Behold what I have done for 
you! And you! what have yow done 
for me?” This picture and these words 
were not forgotten by the young Count 
of Zinzendorf. While in college, and 
busy with the studies of his course, he 
applied himself without any direction or 
aid to the study of theology also, fully 
resolved to become a minister of the 
gospel, And such he was for many 
years — minister, missionary, and reform- 
er. After laboring successfully for Christ 
in Europe, he spent two years in this 
country, teaching the Indians in a part 
of Pennsylvania that was then a wilder- 
ness. Before he died, his pupils and fol- 
lowers had established Christian homes 
and churches among “Greenland’s icy 
mountains,” and earned for the Mora- 
vians the praise and sympathy of all other 
Christian workers. Now, when you think 
of Zinzendorf and his glorious life, remem- 
ber the picture and the question that 
gave to his life its first great impulse. 
What have you done for the Saviour? Be 
sure he “as a work for you. That is 
one reason why he calls you to him. 
Let your daily prayer hereafter be, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? 


“GOOD-EVENING! What a pleasant 
Sabbath !” 
“Yes ; the clouds were threatening in 
the morning, but it cleared beautifully.” 
“Oh! you mistake my meaning. I 
didn’t say it was a pleasant Sunday. I 


was not thinking of the weather.” 


Do our readers know the difference be- 
tween Sabbath and Sunday, any better 
than our weather-wise friend quoted 
above ? 

Some, in speaking of the first day of 
the week, always use the word “Sab- 
bath.” It is not only “Sabbath school” 
and “ Sabbath services,” but, if they wish 
to give merely the day of the week, or 
the date in full, it is still “Sabbath.” 

Others always say “Sunday.” It is 
not only “Sunday clothes” and “ Sun- 
day Herald,” but “Sunday worship” ; 
and, to be consistent, they ought to 
sing, — 


* Thine earthly Swsdays, Lord, we love ; 
But there’s a nobler —” 


Some can see nothing but “Jew” in 
“Sabbath.” This is a pity; for, if they 
must always look backward, it seems as 
if they might look a little further back, 
and see some of the beauty of Paradise, 
beyond the forty years of wilderness ; 
but it would be better still to look for- 


ward and catch a glimpse of the eternal 
Sabbath in the heavenly Paradise of God. 
It is too bad to hate a word because God’s 
poor, wandering, but chosen people once 
loved it. 

Others think that “Sabbath” savors 
of cant. These ought not to be troubled 
with the Fewzsh aspect of the word ; for 
how can it savor of cant to claim rela- 
tionship to a (as they suppose) by-gone 
institution ? Still, we must look out for 
this “cant.” And what is it? Itis re- 
ligious sound without sense ; and, as this 
sound is easily made, it may be intruded 
where the sacred realities which it stands 
for could not enter. Where, then, is the 
cant in “Sabbath,” unless it be a mere 
empty husk of pious thought blown about 
by idle breath? Is it cant to use a word 
that implies some of the religious or im- 
portant wses to which a day is put? Is 
it out of the way to speak of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, instead of the last Thursday of 
November; or Independence Day, in- 
stead of Fourth of July; or Christmas, 
instead of Twenty-fifth of December? 

But what is just the difference between 
Sabbath and Sunday, as designating the 
first day of the week ? 

It is idle to scout Sunday as a hea- 
thenish word. So is the very ground we 
tread upon heathenish, if we choose to 
gather up all the heathenish associations 
that might be found connected with it. 

“But Sunday means the day devoted 
to the worship of the sun.” 

Yes ; and Monday is the day sacred 
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to the moon, &c. ; and whatof it? Has 
not a free exposure to the atmosphere 
of Christian thought for these centuries 
bleached out their heathenism? The 
earth itself was once worshiped as a 
deity, and so was heaven ; but the latter 
is a word of purity for all that, and the 
former is no more impure. 

What is Sunday? The name of a cer- 
tain day of the week, considered as a 
period of twenty-four hours. 

What is Sabbath? It is Sunday, and 
more too, — Sunday with a reference to 
the religious uses of the day. 

The legal holiday is Sunday; the day 
of religious worship is Sabbath. The 
first day of the week is Sunday; the 
“day of all the week the best” is Sab- 
bath. The day in the calendar is Sun- 
day ; the day that we keep or break is 
Sabbath. The day that man uses in 
dating is Sunday; the day that God 
sanctified and blessed is Sabbath. 

“Ought we to say ‘Sabbath,’ or ‘Sun- 
day ?? ”? 

You ought to say what you mean. 
That will be sometimes the one, and 
sometimes the other. Your neighbor 
may point to a certain building, and say, 
“That is my house;” or he may say, 
“There is my ome.’ Both would be 
correct; yet there is a plain difference 
in the statements. “ Home” is more 
than “house.” It is house plus life and 
love and happiness and sacred. associa- 
tions. He will sell you his ose, but 
not his home. 

What “house” is to “home,” “ Sun- 
day ” is to “ Sabbath,” —a frame-work of 
time to hold the substantial and precious 
blessings of the Re$t-day. 

If, then, you are making an almanac, 
say ‘Sunday ;” if for good reason you 
wish to stand on. neutral ground, avoid- 
ing the religious significance of the day, 
say “Sunday.” But if you wish to give 
just a hint of the good things that make 
this Sunday a delight to the Christian, 
then say “ Sabbath,” all fear of cant, and 
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of being counted Jewish, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


¥ 


This is the ofening month, — April, 
for Aperil, from aferire, to open, — and 
it is well named; for what a drawing of 
icy bolts there is beneath our feet this 
month! At every step we tread upon a 
thousand opening doors, each one only 
large enough to take in the hundredth 
part of a drop of water; but they all to- 
gether make — Spring. Truly the earth 
makes a mighty effort in little things 
when it opens after this fashion. How 
like its Maker, our God, who accom- 
plishes his vast purposes by the infinite 
minuteness of his particular providence ! 

The earth opens its doors to receive 
and to give; to receive seed and to give 
fruit. What a striving after fruit-bearing 
begins now! You see it not in the 
favored plants alone, chosen by man for 
fruitage, but in the outcasts of the field 
and pasture, trampled on, gnawed down, 
dug up, scorched with fire, buried with 
earth ; how they toil to bring forth fruit 
while the earth remains open! 

Yes: April has a lesson for these 
frozen, barren hearts, that are not half 
so sensitive to the rays of Divine love 
as the crust of the earth isto the melting 
and opening sun. 


A page of our Scrap Book was 
crowded out last month, containing fur- 
ther ‘“ Meditations ” of Thomas Fuller ; 
but as they have kept well for over two 
hundred years, we found no difficulty in 
keeping them a month longer. 

“77a is the interjection of laughter. 
Ah is an interjection of sorrow. The 


difference betwixt them very small, as 


consisting only in the transposition of 
what is no substantial letter, but a bare 
aspiration. How quickly, in the age 
of a minute, in the very turning of a 
breath, is our mirth changed into mourn- 
ing!” 


SABBATH EVENING, 


“ Almost twenty years since, I heard 
a profane jest, and still remember it. 
How many pious passages of far later 
date have I forgotten! It seems my 
soul is like a filthy pond wherein fish 
die soon, and frogs live long. Lord, 
raze this profane jest out of my mem- 
mory. Leave not a letter thereof be- 
hind, lest my corruption, an apt scholar, 
guess it out again; and be pleased to 
write some pious meditation in the place 
thereof.” 

“ Christ, when on earth, cured many a 
spot, especially of leprosy, but never 
smoothed any wrinkle, never made any 
old man young again. But in heaven 
he will do both.” 

“ J know and see, by daily experience 
everywhere, how few there be that in 
their lifetime deserve the praise of re- 
ligion in their death. For my part, I never 
did, nor never will, gild a rotten post, or 
a mud wall, or give false witness in prais- 
ing, to give the praise of religion to those 
that deserve it not. I desire those of 
‘my congregation would make their own 
funeral sermons while they be living, by 
their virtuous life and conversation.” 


What can more happily express the use 
of adversity than this from Owen ? 

“‘T have heard that a full wind behind 
the ship drives her not so fast forward as 
a side wind which seems almost as much 
against her as for her; and the reason 
is that a full wind fills but some of her 
sails, which keep it from the.rest, but 
a side wind fills them all. Now our af- 
fections are our sails. If the Lord give 
us a full wind and continued gale of mer- 
cies, it would fill but some of our affec- 
tions, —joy, delight, and the like. But 
when he comes witha side wind, —a dis- 
pensation that seems almost as much 
against as for us, — then he takes up all 
our affections ; then we are carried fast- 
er to the haven where we would be.” 


“ Wesley’s Poems” have lately come 
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in our way, and, for once, not ina hymn- 
book, but in a book of poetry. We do 
not mean to say that hymns are not 
poetry ; but it is quite true that many of 
our hymns are not poems, but fragments 
of poems,— branches broken off and 
set out to grow in the sometimes barren 
soil of uncongenial music. 

We love to look back to the origin 
and original form of our familiar hymns. 
This volume enables us to do so in sev- 
eral instances. Thus :— 


“Oh for a thousand tongues to sing” 


occurs in a poem of eighteen stanzas, 
entitled, “For the Anniversary Day of 
one’s Conversion.” Our readers shall 
see with us the momentum with which 
the seventh stanza is reached. 


“Glory to God, and praise and love 
Be ever, ever given, 
By saints below and saints above, 
The church in earth and heaven ! 


“On this glad day the glorious Sun 
Of Righteousness arose ; 
On my benighted soul he shone, 
And filled it with repose. 


“ Sudden expired the legal strife ; 
’Twas then I ceased to grieve ; 
My second, real, living life 
I then began to live. 


“Then with my heart I first believed, 
Believed with faith divine ; 
Power with the Holy Ghost received 
To call the Saviour mine. 


“TJ felt my Lord’s atoning blood 
Close to my soul applied ; 
Me, me he loved, — the Son of God; 
For me, for me he died! 


“TJ found and owned his promise true, 
Ascertained of my part, 
My pardon passed in heaven I knew, 
When written on my heart, 


“Oh for a thousand tongues to sing 
My dear Redeemer’s praise !” etc. 


254 ; 
The four stanzas that follow have es- 

caped “tinkering” pretty well, but it 

seems that the poet originally wrote, — 


“He breaks the power of canceled sin,” 
instead of “ reigning sin.” 

One gets a new impression of the 
hymn, — 
“ Ye servants of God, your Master proclaim,” 


from seeing the title, “To be sung in a 
Tumult,” and remembering that in the 
early days of Methodism the word “ tu- 
mult” had not entirely a figurative or 
spiritual application. Between the first 
and second stanzas, as found in most of 
our hymn-books, were originally the two 
following : — 


“The waves of the sea 
Have lift up their voice, 
Sore troubled that we 
In Jesus rejoice ; 
The floods, they are roaring, 
But Jesus is here ; 
While we are adoring, 
He always is near. 


“Men, devils engage ; 
The billows arise 
And heavily rage, 
And threaten the skies : 
Their fury shall never - 
Our steadfastness shock ; 
The weakest believer 
Is built on a Rock.” 


It gives a deeper pathos to that inimi- 
table heart-cry, “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” 
to read the original title, “ In Tempta- 
tion.” The opening lines are, — 


“Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high.” 


The form “Jesu,” very properly 
changed in modern editions, is not liable 
to the charge of affectation, as it would 
be if used now; for it was familiar 
formerly in exclamations. “ Jesu pre- 
serve thee!” “Have mercy, Jesu!” 


THE SABBATH AT HOME. 


are found in Shakspeare. The remain- 
der of this hymn is found nearly un- 
altered, so far as we know, in those mod- 
ern books that give four double stanzas, 
but ‘with the omission of what was 
originally the third stanza : — 


“ Wilt thou not regard my call? 
Wilt thou not accept my prayer? 
Lo, I sink, I faint, I fall! 
Lo, on Thee I cast my care. 
Reach me out thy gracious hand ! 
While I of thy strength receive, 
Hoping against hope I stand, 
Dying, and behold I live ! 


It is painful to think of the mutilations 
which this hymn. has suffered. One of 
the worst of them will disappear when 
the “ Church Psalmody ” goes out of use. 

The poem entitled “ Wrestling Jacob ” 
is interesting from the remark said to 
have been made by Dr. Watts (one must 
consider the remark a case of poetical 
license), that he considered it alone 
worth all his own productions. We give 
three of the fourteen stanzas : — 


“Tis all in vain to hold thy tongue, 
Or touch the hollow of my thigh : 
Though every sinew be unstrung, 
Out of my arms thou shalt not fly ; 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 
Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


“Yield to me now, for I am weak, 
But confident in self-despair ; 
Speak to my heart, in blessings speak ; 
Be conquered by my instant prayer. 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if thy name is Love. 


“Tis Love ! ’tis Love! Thou diedst for me ; 
I hear thy whisper in my heart. 
The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 
Pure, universal love thou art : 
To me, to all, thy bowels move, 
Thy nature and thy name is Love.” 


We give two specimens in regard to 
which we will not interpose any opinion 
of our own. The first is the opening of 
“The Mother’s Hymn.” 


SABBATH 


“ What follies abound 
Where reason is drowned 
By an heathenish nurse in a torrent of sound, 
When by Satan beguiled, 
With sonnets defiled, 
She angers her Maker to quiet her child! 


“Who the Saviour and Son 
Of Mary have known, 
They delight to converse with their Jesus 
alone: 
They at all times proclaim 
His wonderful name, 
And in tending their infants they sing of the 
Lamb.” 


The other is from a poem of twenty- 
six stanzas on Predestination, or on what 
he supposed was Predestination. 


“Increase (if that can be) 
The perfect hate I feel 
To Satan’s horrible decree, 
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That genuine child of hell ; 

Which feigns Thee to pass by 
The most of Adam’s race, 

And leave them in their blood to die, 
Shut out from saving grace.” 


Here are the last lines he ever wrote, 
composed in his eightieth year : — 


“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart : 
Oh, could I catch a smile from thee, 
And drop into eternity !” 


It is pleasant to think that Charles 
Wesley is not only enjoying “sweet rest 
in heaven” after a life of much toil and 
many afflictions, but that he undoubtedly 
has long had a better opinion of some of 
his Calvinistic brethren than he had 
when on earth. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


Who is represented in these pictures? 

From what city was his name probably 
derived ? 

What was the name of his father? 

To what office was he called ? 


XVI. 


1. Who does the Bible say was the 
first prophet, and against whom did he 
prophesy ? 

2. Which is the first war recorded in 
Scripture ? 

3. Where is the first sale of land re- 
corded ? 


For what is he chiefly distinguished ? 

The Bible speaks of his death as hav- 
occurred in two different ways: what 
were they? and how are the accounts to 
be reconciled ? 


4. Whose prayer is the first one re- 
corded ? 

5. Where is the first mention in the 
Bible of riding on camels ? 

6. Which is the ‘first song given in 
Scripture ? 

7, Where is a dook first mentioned in 
the Bible ? 
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XVII. — SIMILITUDES. 


A dark cloud hung over the land where 
lived a man who waited on one divinely 


inspired. He is first seen in a very 
singular transaction. His master had 
bought a piece of land, when, in conse- 
quence of a foreign foe having conquered 
the country, no other person would have 
invested money for such a purpose ; but 
it was an act of faith. The legal docu- 
ments were then given by his master 
to him to take care of; which he did, but 
not in an iron chest. He wrote one of 
the books of the Bible, from dictation, 
twice over. The first time he did this, 
the king was so displeased with him, that 
he not merely threw a part of the Bible 
into the fire; but sent officers to take 
him. He escaped, however, and then 
wrote the book over again, with a supple- 
ment. . But it appears that this man, 
cradled and nurtured in persecution as 
he was, yet thought his case a woeful 
one; but his master spoke words of 
comfort to him. Who was this man ? 


XIX. 


1. Who was it whose father was in 
humble life, and who had an ambitious 
mother ? 

2. What place of honor did she desire 
for him? 

3, How did he propose to imitate the 
severity of an ancient prophet ? 


4. What surname did he have quite in 
contrast with the general estimate of his 
character ? 

5. In what was he privileged above 
others ? 

6. On what desolate island was an im- 
portant portion of his life spent ? 


ANSWERS TO THE RECREATIONS IN 
OUR LAST. 


xX. THE VIRGIN Mary. Luke 1:26; 
2324; Matts2:-149 no. 2g perona7e 

XI. (i) Prowi rt 3222+ (2:28; asus) 
26)-17.)) (4) 27ee1Qa1 (53) nZone (O;) 
25: 18. 

XU. JERUSALEM. 


Jabesh, 1 Chr. 10:12. Ararat, Gen..8: 4. 

Egypt, Gen. 41 : 48. Lystra, Acts 14:8~ 

Ramah, 1 Sam. 25: 10. 

Elah, 1 Sam. 17: 19. 

Maon, I Sam. 23: 
24, 25. 

xi. 4. MEAT, MEET, METE. 

XIV. AHITHOPHEL. 


1. Abijah, 1 Ki. 14: 


2 
Ur, Gen. 11 : 28-31. 
Sarepta, Luke 4 : 26. 


6. Ornan, 1 Chr. 21: 


13. 23. 
2. Huldah, 2 Chr. 34: 7. Pi-hahiroth, Ex. 


22% 14:9, 28. 

3. Ishmael, Gen. 16: 8. Hebron, 2 Sam. 
12. Bar2yu3s 

4. Timnath - heres, 9. Ebenezer, 1 Sam. 
Judg. 2:9. [eek ee 

5. Haman, Est 7: 10, Lamech, Gen. 5: 
10. 28, 29. 


